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Industry and_ Politics 


LUST RA. policy has been to the fore in the last two 
weeks, The Coal Bill has gone to the Lords accompanied 
by the familiar rumblings of still another coal crisis in the offing. 
The nationalisation. of iron and steel has been debated at length. 
And a massive report on the cotton industry has appeared. Most 
of these matters are dealt with elsewhere in this issue of The 
Economist. But such a coiticidence of industrial topics inevit- 
ably raises the general issue of the Government’s industrial 
policy. When the Labour Government took office nine months 
ago it was suggested in these columns that the real needs of 
British industry were not political or moral, but technical ; that 
the real question was not who was to own and control, but how 
much was to be produced. . Perhaps there is already enough 
evidence to permit a first application of thg basic test: does the 
Government’s policy look like raising the: productive capacity 
of the country? ‘If/it does, nationalisation and public ownership 
Will be a very cheap price to pay. If it does not, none of the 

vernment’s social and political aspirations can come to fruit. 

The Coal Bill, in ‘a sense, ig an attempt to get rid of the 
Political issue that has bedevilled the industry for a full genera- 
lon and to clear the road for the technical approach. By giving 
he miners the public ownership they have always demanded, 





the hope is that they will work better. But the hope is beginning 
to look very flyblown, and the events of the last few weeks have 
lent colour to the warnings of those who fear that the 
Coal Board will be even less free than the old mineowners to 
take decisions on their technical merits. According to reports, 
the Minister of Fuel and Power is on the verge of conceding to 
the miners the principle of the Five Day Week. If he does so 
decide, his decision will commit the Coal Board before it begins 
to function ; it will be one of those instructions that the Bill 
empowers the Minister to give. Even if the Five Day Week 
were a principle of obvious merit, this would be political inter- 
ference. But a reduction of hours in the mines. is not obviously 
sensible. In present circumstances it is obvious nonsense. 
Nobody would dream of instituting a Five Day Week in the 
mines at this juncture if there did not happen to be a Minister 
who has the power to order it and a union which is-in a position 
to put political pressure on him. If this is the way in which a 
nationalised coal industry is going to work, then the hope that 
it will be more productive than a private-enterprise industry 
might as well be abandoned at the start. 

The issue does not present itself in quite the same form in the 
steel industry, where industrial relations are, and long have 


874 i We ¥wegqvo 
been, as good as they are bad in coal. But the two-day debate 
this week has done nothing to remove the suspicion that there 
is much more politics than technology in the Government's 
steel policy. The mere fact that the Government wants to 
introduce the principle of public ownership into the industry 
does not, of course, by itself constitute political interference 
(though most of the Tories argued as if it did). It is the way 
that the principle of public ownership is apparently elevated 
above technical considerations that makes the indictment. To 
start from a technical plan for the industry, and to deduce from 
it where public capital would be better than private, would be 
one thing. But to start from an obsession with public ownership, 
and then to trace a line of demarcation where it will do least 
harm, is pure politics. For this unnecessary surgical operation, 
Mr Wilmot offered no defence that carried conviction. He 
argued as if it were enough to prove that there are defects in 
the existing organisation of the steel industry. The scrapping 
of plant, for example, he said, 

means great and drastic changes in the livelihood and the social 

iife of whole areas of our country. The Government remember 

the tragedy of Jarrow, and they feel most strongly that this 
power should not be left in the hands of a private trade asso- 
ciation, but can only be exercised by some public authority 
responsible to this House. 
And there the argument stops. But what reason is there to 
suppose that a Steel Board will not also make mistakes, and 
perhaps more ghastly ones? To a Socialist, a public Jarrow 
may be better than a private Jarrow. But the real task is to 
find the form of organisation that will make the fewest mistakes 
and no one can feel any confidence in a political solution for 
which no positive technical arguments have yet. been 
advanced. 

Cotton, the third of this week’s trilogy, is not a nationalisation 
industry. But it is in the doctor’s hands none the less, and it 
will be as severe a test of the Government’s industrial policy as 
coal or steel. The first of the Working Party reports are now 
beginning to appear and a judgment can be formed on the 
prospects of fruit from this invention of Sir Stafford Cripps’s. 
It is an excellent thing that there should be a searching 
examination of industrial structure and methods. But from the 
outset the fear has been expressed that to constitute the 
Working Parties very largely of representatives of employers and 
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workers was hardly the way to get agreement on drastic measure 
and that to send them out without instructions and withoy, 
telling them what the Government regarded as the 


{ . j National 
interest was hardly the way to acquire a consistent Policy for 
industry. Unfortunately, these fears are proving to be wel 


founded. It is all too probable that the Working Party reports 
will either be anodyne, like the pottery report, or else that they 
will not be unanimous, like the cotton report. It would be wrop 
to say that they will prove to have been a waste of time. By, 
as a means of evolving an industrial policy far-reaching enough 
and immediate enough to meet the present emergency, they wil] 
be of restricted value. 

The picture of the Government’s industrial policy so fa 
presented by the emerging evidence is thus not very encouraging, 
The verdict would certainly go to the Socialists, as against the 
Conservative Opposition, for the excellence of their intentions ; 
at least they recognise that far-reaching policies are needed. But 
they are sadly inclined to believe that fundamental defects can 
be cured either by the faith-healing of nationalisation or by the 
patent medicine of tripartite inquiry. But the bases of a sound 
economic policy lie far deeper than that. They involve the 
answering of some very difficult and very fundamental questions, 
Has Britain in recent generations been undfer-investing in capital 
equipment? Why? Are there enough savings in sight to 
finance the necessary programme of capital creation? If not. 
what could, or should, be done about it? Is the level of manage- 
ment skill adequate? Is it true that scientific research js 
neglected? Is it true that British labour has forgotten how todo 
an honest day’s work? What changes in the educational system 
are needed to produce managers who can manage and workers 
who will work? What are the real effects upon industry of high 
taxation? How much output is lost through restrictions imposed 
by trade unions and trade associations? 

The list of questions could continue almost indefinitely. 
Nobody knows the answers to them. Nobody in authority is 
apparently interested to ask them, let alone seek the answers. 
But only when they have been answered will it be possible to 
frame an industrial policy. Only then will it be possible to 
have some foundation of fact to judge whether nationalisation 
will do more good than harm. Only then will Working Parties 
have a compass to guide them in their explorations. Until then, 
there will be more industrial politics than industrial policy. 


Wait and See 


T is ironical that the fourth anniversary of the Anglo-Soviet 
Alliance should coincide with such a period of diplomatic 
deadlock. The truth is, however, that the Alliance was not 
framed to meet anything resembling the present situation. In 
1942, the Russians were still reeling beneath the German 
onslaught, and, in .spite of Stalingrad, none of their Allies 
believed that they were likely to recover, counter-attack, and 
end by establishing their power solidly in Eastern Europe. It 
was not therefore thought ‘necessary to complete the treaty by 
defining a joint Anglo-Russian policy for Europe. 

The Russians’ advances of 1943 and 1944 made a common 
elaboration of policy essential. Accordingly, at Teheran and 
Yalta the Great Powers met. But again the Western Allies 
negotiated under a misapprehension. They believed that no 
real ideological differences would be likely to arise and that a 
division of Europe under the separate responsibility of each 
victor would not give rise to insurmountable difficulties. Accord- 
ingly, an agreed frontier of Russian influence was fixed on the 
Elbe, significantly at a time when the Russians were publicly 
liquidating the Comintern, backing “free” German generals 
in Moscow and giving their support to Balkan kings. | 

A third phase opened with the realisation that, whether from 
design or from the pressure of events Russian control created 


deep differences of policy. This was already clear at Potsdam, . 


- but the myth of unity was preserved. But by the time the London 
Conference opened, one of the chief aims of British and American 
diplomacy had become to lessen the grip of Russia’s “ managed 
revolutions ” and political predominance in Eastern Europe. 
Russian resistance to this pressure has created the diplomatic 


duel on which the Powers have since been engaged and whith 
led to the breakdown of the Paris Conference. Now, whatever 
the forms of Allied co-operation—Uno, the various internation’ 
agencies, the Anglo-Soviet Alliance—the reality underneath 
that of division and a widening breach. 

The continuance of the Russian Alliance is not, therefore, 
an academic question. Within the next few weeks severely 
practical decisions have to be taken which will either preserve 
the framework of a Big Three Alliance or else will deprive it of 
what little content it still possesses. This arises from M! 
Byrnes’s declaration that, if agreement cannot be secured among 
the Big Three at the adjourned Paris meeting in two weeks 
time, he will submit the whole matter of peace-making to tht 
General Assembly of the United Nations. It is as well t be 
quite clear that this procedure would almost certainly mean é 
breach. Mr Byrnes may be comforting himself with the belie 
that the threat of an appeal to Uno will secure agreement at 
Paris, or alternatively that Russia, confronted by ‘ world 
opinion” in the Assembly, would give way at that stage. But. 
if so, he is likely to he wrong. If his policy is a bluff, it wil 
probably be called. He, and those who act with him, would be 
well advised to assume that the appeal to Uno will bring formal 
to an end the attempt to secure an agreed policy between ™ 
Western, Powers and the Soviet Union, and that it will start: 
new phase. in which each side will pursue its own policy 
apply it, independently of the other, to those parts of the wot 
where its writ runs. 

This is the choice before the world, and it is not an te 
to make. It needs the most careful attempt to clarify the iss 
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and to weigh the probabilities. As usual, public discussion is 
running to the extremes. It is a waste of time to talk about 
what could be done in the world if the Big Three would merely 
trust each other and work together. That is not now attainable : 
the policy which for convenience can be labelled “Big Three 
Agreement ” can go no further than a continuance of the con- 
ditions of the last twelve months, in which agreement even on 
minor points is achieved only with a maximum of effort and 
difficulty—but in which, nevertheless, quite a lot of minor agree- 
ments have been reached. And, on the other side, it is melo- 
dramatic to the point of absurdity to suppose that a failure to 
agree on the peace treaties means an inevitable and early war 
between East and West. It would remove one of the safeguards 
against war ; but it would do nothing to alter the existing balance 
of forces upon which the chances of peace and war depend. 
The choice is not between war and peace, between love and 
hatred. It is a far more delicate choice between two almost 
equally unsatisfactory middle courses. 

A preliminary attempt was made last week to cast up the 
balance sheet of either course, and the attempt may well be 
pursued further. The disadvantages of a breach are obvious, and 
on the psychological plane they would be enormous. That the 
chief hope of the world rests in the Big Three’s willingness to 
agree has been said too often for a failure to agree to be regarded 
as anything but profoundly depressing to the spirits of the whole 
civilised world. Even apart from this, there would be consider- 
able specific and practical disadvantages to American and British 
policy. The Russian zone in Europe would then become in 
reality a closed world. The influence of the West, which, even 
now, is considerable in Eastern Europe, would be forcibly elimi- 
nated. The existence of different political parties, the degree of 
freedom of the press (which is great according to Russian stan- 
dards), the ability of Western journalists and visitors to come 
and go—all these undeniable advantages might be swept away 
in the wave of war scares which would follow an open breach 
between Russia and the West. There would be no correspond- 
ing exclusion of Russian influence from the non-Russian world, 
for the local Communist parties could not be suppressed and 
would undoubtedly redouble the ardour and venom of their 
attacks. A breach would mean the abandonment of any attempt 
to use Western influence and pressure to modify Soviet policies, 
either in Russia or elsewhere—and the amount of modification 
they have undergone is probably far larger than is realised in 
the West. It would also mean that the useful collaboration 
that is going on at the non-political level on the various inter- 
Allied bodies, notably in Berlin and Vienna, would have to 
stop. 

The advantage of a breach would be that the Western Powers 
would secure freedom of action to do what they wanted in their 
own part of the world. It would no doubt be an immense relief 
t) Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin to be quit of the interminable 
wrangle. But the ordinary man, who does not have to meet Mr 
Molotov, is entitled to ask just exactly what it is that the Western 
Powers would do with a new freedom to act that they cannot do 
now. The clearest case, perhaps, is the Italian Treaty, on which 
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America, Britain and France could quickly agree. But is Russian 
agreement on the terms of an Italian treaty so very far off? The 
notable thing both about Mr Molotov’s behaviour at Paris and 
about his otherwise very unpromising press interview this week 
was his failure to bang and bolt the door on the Italian problem. 
In what other field would “ freedom of action ” lead to decisions? 
An agreed German policy is certainly desirable. But can any 
policy that is confined to Western Germany make sense? And 
is it not a fact that the chief obstacle to a joint policy in Western 
Europe at present is not Russian obstruction or Mr Molotov’s 
obstinate diplomacy, but the deep and so far unbridged 
gult between the British and French attitudes? Nor can it be 
assumed that with the disappearance of Russia from the council 
table the formation of a Western bloc would be all plain sailing. 
The French attitude is equivocal and the American hostile. The 
“freedom ” gained by the Western Powers through a breach 
with Russia might simply be freedom to disagree. 

The balance-sheet of the policy of forcing a disagreement is 
not therefore very impressive. But when the analysis turns to 
the pros and cons of the alternative policy of continuing the 
patient and dogged struggle for agreement, that also does not 
look very promising. It would be the height of optimism to 
imagine that there will be any sudden break in the log-jam or 
that decision and agreement on a large number of issues will 
suddenly be substituted for the present deadlock and mutual 
suspicion. The best that can be hoped for from the policy of 
patience is a very little, very slow progress. And the worst that 
can be feared is that the attempt to secure agreed policy will end 
in agreed impolicy. A state of agreed deadlock may also 
produce more mutual suspicion and bad blood than open dis- 
agreement. For example, it is the core of the Anglo-American 
complaint against the Russians in Germany that they use the 
doctrine of a unified Reich where it applies to Com- 
munist propaganda or reparations deliveries, but sabotage 
it in all other respects. There is a suspicion that they 
are getting the best of both worlds, while the Western 
Powers get the worst. And no doubt British and American 
policy appears in a very similar light to the Russians. 

Thus if each of the two alternatives—the policy of a breach 
and the policy of patience—is taken separately and analysed 
into its parts, it appears to offer more perils than profits. The 
policy of a breach runs obvious dangers for somewhat shadowy 
benefits. The policy of patience has its disadvantages on the 
surface ; but there is always the possibility of its paying divi- 
dends eventually. In these circumstances, there is surely every- 
thing to be said for postponing the choice as long as possible. 
One can always hope that before long the advantages of one 
course or of the other will become a little more apparent. Time 
may show that the Western Powers do know what they want to 
do with their freedom of action and that they are being held 
back from positive policies by Russian obstinacy. Or time may 
show that, step by step, and at the expenditure of infinite labour, 
agreed solutions can be achieved. Unsensational, unglamorous, 
and personally frustrating though it may be, the wisest course is 
still to wait and see. 
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Frustration in Palestine—II 
(By a Correspondent) 


O plan for Palestine will work unless it contains one 
essential—early self-government. This is the conviction 
at the back of all partition schemes. This year’s Anglo-American 
Commission, like the Woodhead Commission before it, dis- 
carded partition on account of its many obvious drawbacks. 
But there is an alternative to outright partition which, also, 
contains the one ingredient that is the pre-requisite of success. 
The prime need is to arrest the moral and social rot induced by 
the frustration of dependent status—to start afresh by giving 
the Palestinian a community to which he can be proud to belong 
and which he can serve with genuine loyalty. There is no hope 
of such a community unless it is truly Palestinian. That is, as 
the Anglo-American Committee has recognised in its third 
recommendation, it can be neither Jew nor Arab. But it must 
not be British either ; it must be independent. This article sets 
out to suggest how such a community can be realised in the 
conditions which prevail in Palestine to-day. Questions of 
imperial strategy or of world security will here be left out of 
account—though, of course, they cannot be in any final settle- 
ment. It is only worth noting that it is this very point 
—the conviction so sedulously propagated by, the Zionist 
leaders, that Britain is only in Palestine for her own 
ends—which constantly poisons the relations between the Man- 
datory and the people of Palestine, and the outlook would be 
desperate indeed if no way could be found of satisfying British 
interests short of a perpetuation of direct British rule. 

Practically all the data required for formulating a judgment 
are to be found in the Anglo-American report, which is as 
competent in analysis as it is unconstructive in recommendation. 
Most of its proposals are barely more than general statements 
of principle, the details of execution being left to the Mandatory, 
But if the other proposals are to have a chance of coming to 
fruition, one of them must go. The fourth recommendation, 
for the continuance of dependent status, should be firmly re- 
jected. The British Government should announce a definite 
date, say five years’ hence, by which it will relinquish the 
administration of Palestine. Its announcement should be 
clear upon the cardinal point that no disagreement among 
the communities will be allowed to modify its decision, 
and that, as in India now, the alternatives are not independence 
or continued dependence, but independence with peace and 
order, or with civil war. Given such a declaration, recom- 
mendation No. 3—*“ Palestine shall be neither a Jewish state 
nor an Arab state °—does provide the essential basis for con- 
stitution-building. It must be made impossible for either com- 
munity to dominate the other merely because it is more 
numerous. It follows that the use of the arithmetical principle 
should be severely restricted. The proposed constitution for 
India has shown a way in which such restrictions may be 
imposed. A further device which might be considered for 
Palestine is that the constituencies or autonomous districts re- 
turning members to the central legislature should be drawn no! 
on’ a proportional basis but so as to give a rough balance 
between Arab and Jewish members, A precedent for the re- 
jection of proportional representation exists in the Unites States 
as well as in Britain. 

The political framework for an independent Palestine, entail- 
ing the least possible break with present practice, might then be: 

1. A central legislature, with restrictions on young sufficient 
to prevent the domination of one community by the other. 

2. A system of district administrations, Arab, Jewish, or 
mixed, each autonomous in a certain schedule of activities. 

3. Municipal and rural self-government within each district, 
as already practised in urban centres and with marked success 
in the “mixed” city of Haifa. uae 

4. Constitutional guarantees of religious and cultural freedom 
so far as.consistent with a Palestinian loyalty. 

This over-simplified picture is bound to evoke memories of 
experiments which have failed in the past. But, if presented in 


the conditions described above, there will be a difference The 
ideas have never previously been tried as a totality, and j 
circumstances in which the Mandatory is itself determined a 
relieved of the responsibility for administration in a few years 
time. They have never been tried in conditions which will leaye 
non-co-operators high and dry—stranded, and without a man. 
datory on to whom to shift responsibility. 

If the approach is correct, the details will yield to patiem 
manipulation. Nevertheless, it is as well here and now to 
formulate some plans. First, the Mandatory should announce 
and proceed to implement an interim policy whereby indo. 
pendence may be achieved. The measures involved would be 
of two kinds: first, those aimed at the democratisation and 
“ Palestinisation ” of the Government ; secondly, those tending to 
broaden and intensify its activities. On the one hand, leading 
Palestinians, democratically chosen, should be brought into the 
upper levels of the Government. On the other, the Governmen 
should itself assume responsibility for social services which 
are now carried on either by charity and by the Jewish com. 
munity in isolation, or not at all. As it does so, it should expand 
these social services, including the all-important one of educa- 
tion, making them available to all members of all communi- 
ties equally. Under the first head, there are two steps which 
have been too long delayed. The first is the creation of a legis- 
lative council in place of the present all-British executive 
council, or at least the appointment of non-official non-British 
members to the latter. The second is the appointment ¢ 
Palestinian heads of departments and district commissioners or, 
for an interim period, assistants to the present British officers. 
The machinery of local government, too, should be progressively 
developed and strengthened. The Jerusalem municipality pro- 
blem, which has been left unsolved for too long, should te 
tackled on the same lines as are proposed for the country as a 
whole—that is, the city should be divided into boroughs with 
properly elected mayors and councillors, who in their tum 
elect a central council. All these measures should be fitted in 
with the steady transformation of the administration of Pales- 
tine into that of an independent, democratic state. At the 
same time the Government should actively promote the form: 
tion of Palestinian political parties with both Arab and Jewish 
members and Palestinian as opposed to communal aims. Here 
the British Labour Party, if it could free itself of its anti-Arab 
prejudices, could be a useful helper and adviser. If this is too 
much to hope, at least the Arabs should be shown how to rt 
place their present family factions by genuine political partis 
with programmes and principles. 

The main obstacles in the way of this interim policy wi! 
arise from the resistance or non-co-operation of groups o 
organisations in Palestine. Such tendencies can be neutt 
lised or ignored. That is why it is psychologically 9 
important that British withdrawal should not be made cond: 
tional on previous communal agreement. The independenct 
programme will certainly demand that the special status and 
privileges of the Jewish Agency should be merged in the genet? 
functions of a Palestinian state. It is ible that some of the 
more short-sighted Jewish leaders will resist this process 4 
decline to accept office in the transitional Government. Bul 
there is a growing and influential section of Jewish opinic2. 
extending from the Hebrew University, through business ai 
professional circles, to the left wing of the pioneer movement, 
the Hashomer Hatzair, which thinks otherwise and could be 
expected to participate in a bi-national solution. The programm 
would also mean that Government should take over and — 
many of the services now run by the Jewish community 2-0nt 


- The Anglo-American Commission’s suggestion ‘for the fort 


tion of “an Arab community” to operate such social service 
should be.discarded.. It would, if adopted, merely increas¢ the 
difficulties of the transitional Government and add one me 
the barriers between it and the people. For instance, the rem 
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for the present inequality in public health is a comprehensive 
state medical service as good as or better than that now possessed 
and paid for by the Jews. The same applies to social insurance 
and other services. In education, the Jewish system is already 
partly operated by municipal and local authorities. This sug- 
gests a pattern for the division of educational responsibilities 
between the new Palestinian Government and the local adminis- 
trations, the aim being compulsory education for Jews and Arabs 
alike, as the Committee recommends. Similarly, the state should 
take over effective responsibility for the assimilation and re- 
habilitation of new immigrants, and for the financing and 
organisation of land settlement, Arab or Jewish. There would 
undoubtedly be opposition to most of these innovations, but it 
is reasonable to hope that it might to some extent be placated by 
the absorption of existing organisations intact into Government 
and the offer of civil service status to their personnel. 

A further difficulty will be the question A cca immigra- 
tion certificates for refugees. Of the Committee’s ten recom- 
mendations only one was positive and specific—the demand for 
100,000 certificates for Jewish displaced persons. Taken by 
itself, it might hopelessly complicate the reconciliation problem 
for the transitional government. But if the communities are 
given enough to do in working out their new state, and if 
tasks in the field of education and social service are set about 
with sufficient vigour, it is not inconceivable that an initial 
grant of certificates by the Mandatory might be overlooked, 
though never agreed to, by the Arabs. 

The programme here outlined will pose a formidable problem 
of cost. The Committee evidently envisages that Jewish 
philanthropy will continue to pay for Jewish social services and 
settlement, while taxation of Jews and Arabs will pay for the 
expansion of Arab social services. Such a system would 
efectively prevent the growth of an Arab-Jewish Palestinian 
loyalty, thus thwarting the whole purpose of the recommenda- 
tions. At a time when Britain is rejecting as antiquated and 
inefficient the system of running social services by charity, it 
would be a pity to perpetuate it in still more questionable form 


NOTES 


OF 
Food Comings and Goings 


This has been a full week in domestic politics, with the steel 
nationalisation debate and the publication of the report of the 
cotton working party. In any other week, food might have been 
the dominating news, but other events have tended to push it 
into the background. On Saturday there was the dramatic re- 
action of the American State Department to Mr Morrison’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons concerning the interpretation of 
the agreement reached at Washington. Mr Morrison appeared to 
bave had what the Americans call a raw deal. The first im- 
pression that this country had given away 200,000 tons of grain 
in return for no similar sacrifice from anyone else has not been 
wiped out by the State Department’s nominal adherence to the 
text of Mr Morrison’s statement. Mr Churchill was right in 
pressing Mr Morrison on this point, for the reality of the 
Americans’ contribution to India and Germany still seems very 
doubtful. It may merely be that the Americans, without making 
any promises on their own behalf to India or the British zone, 
have undertaken to vote in this sense in the Combined Food 
Board. Or it may be that the Indians and Germans are merely 
to be offered words. It is still impossible for the layman to dis- 
cover which is true. 

Mr Morrison said last week that he went to America to clear 
up the question of where responsibility lies for supplies to India 
and the British zone of Germany. On this point he gained the 
assurance that the United States would 

associate themselves unreservedly with the task of supplying India 

and the British zone of Germany to the full extent that available 

Fesourcey allow. 


These words can mean everything or nothing, according to choice. 

t Morrison clearly took the view that an important step had been 
taken towards securing for India some of the supplies so urgently 
needed to staveoff the worst effects of famine ; and that in the 
British zone of Germany it had been agreed that ration scales 
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in Palestine. Jewish, like Arab, development and social services 
should be paid for by the central government and by Palestinian 
local authorities. And sufficient funds should be forthcoming. 
The Committee has noted the bad effect on Arab-Jewish rela- 
tions of the flow of funds to the Jewish community from Zion- 
ists abroad. No one wants to stop this flow, but it would be 
well to divert it into more national and less exclusive channels. 
One way of doing so which has been suggested (not by the 
Committee) is for a poll tax on new immigrants. If this were 
fixed at a level above the capacity of an average individual immi- 
grant, it would not only give an outlet for the generosity of 
Jews in the Diaspora, but would also make a substantial addi- 
tion to Palestine state revenues, and perhaps do much to recon- 
cile the Arabs to fresh Jewish immigration. For instance, a tax 
of £100 per head on 100,000 immigrants would bring in {10 
million, compared with total Government revenue in the year 
1944-45 of £173 million. The psychological advantages of put- 
ting immigration on a business footing might be considerable. 
At present the Jew is apt to approach the Arab with one hand 
outstretched in brotherly appeal and a Sten gun in the other. 
If he merely offered a £100 note, the Arab might feel offended, 
but would at least know where he stood. Moreover, the less 
that Palestine has to depend on British or international grants- 
in-aid, the better it wiil be for everyone. 


To sum up, the Anglo-American Committee has correctly 
analysed the Palestine problem. But it has not found the solu- 
tion. Its recommendations are worthy, but timid and confused. 
They smell of defeatism. In effect, all they attempt is to appease 
the world’s conscience at the expense of the Mandatory, leaving 
the latter to carry on as hitherto. Without Palestinian responsi- 
bility, the Committee’s recommendations are mere palliatives, 
when not actual irritants. With it, they might be made to work. 
Everybody in Palestine, British official, Arab or Jew, is weary, 
nervous and cynical. The only thing to do in such a situation is 
to inject some reality into it, to restore the natural connection 
between word and act, between responsibility and leadership. 


THE WEEK 


would be similar to those in the American zone. Even after the 
stream of cables across the Atlantic the difference of interpretation 
may still be very substantial. 


One result of Mr Morrison’s mission which has remained 
definite is the reduction in British import claims of 200,000 tons 
of grain. There is no pbdint in trying to minimise the extent of 
this sacrifice. The pipe-line to the household bread-bin may be 
long enough for the effect not to be felt for some time, but the 
Government will have to adopt some course to meet the reduc- 
tion in supplies. , 

Mr Morrison’s mission was one of the utmost importance, and 
its outcome will have effects far beyond the British consumer. 
Because the Government’s primary concern was with India and 
Germany, it was necessary to send a representative of Cabinet 
rank, with the highest Government authority. In this context, 
Sir Ben Smith had no cause to feel aggrieved (as he was reported - 
to have been). In any case, his resignation from the Ministry of 
Food caused no surprise: it had been expected for some time. 


No one will deny that Sir Ben’s period of office coincided with 
the most difficult period that the Ministry of Food has had to 
face since its establishment. The war and lend-lease ended almost 
simultaneously. While the advent of peace raised people’s expec- 
tations, the calamitous drought sharply decreased supplies. The 
cessation of lend-lease meant that the price of food increased, 
and that the question of costs entered into the problem of 
obtaining supplies. It is unlikely that a different Minister of Food 
would have been able to pursue a different policy. Perhaps Sir 
Ben’s greatest weakness lay not in the decisions he took, but in 
his manner of making them. Had he been more sensitive to public 
opinion and more skilful in garnishing unpalatable measures, he 
might have survived the test. He could hardly have held a more 
unenviable Ministerial burden than the one which he carried for 
ten months. 


The new Minister of Food, Mr John Strachey, starts with an 
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excellent reputation earned as Under-Secretary of State for Air. 
In his first public appearance in his new office, at a Press con- 
ference on Tuesday, he made what has become a standard utter- 
ance of new Ministers of Food. He promised to do all he could 
to introduce more variety into the monotonous British diet. More 
impressive, perhaps, was his assertion that he would deal frankly 
with the public, and always give reasons for any proposed action. 
Lack of background information on food questions has been one 
of the most serious failures of recent Ministry of Food policy, 
and it is hoped that Mr Strachey will be more sensible in this 
regard. 
* * * 


Two Years’ Conscription 


Mr Isaacs’s statement in the House of Commons on Thursday 
has put an end to the uncertainties which have beset young men 
about their military commitments. From January, 1947, no one 
will be called up before the age of 18. Service will be limited 
to two years for those called up in the first 13 months and then 
progressively scaled down to 18 months from December, 1948. 
Compulsion will not be applied to women, but volunteering will 
be encouraged. 

The official estimate of the number of conscripts to be derived 
from each age-group—that is, from the men born in any one year 
—is 190,000, after all deferments have been allowed for. When 
the term of service falis to. 18 months, the total number of con- 
scripts in uniform at any one moment will therefore presumably 
be 285,000—or about 300,000, including the deferred men who 
do their service later. As was calculated last week, volunteers 
are apparently expected to total 450,000 to 500,000, giving a grand 
total of effectives for the three services of 750,000 to 800,000. 
The Government, after much delay, have arrived at almost pre- 
cisely the figure, and by the same method, that was first put 
forward in The Economist even before the war ended. 

Apprentices may have their military service deferred, provided 
they can satisfy the Manpower Boards that they are in bona fide 
apprenticeships, and so may university students until they have 
completed their courses. Then they will either be called up or 
retained in civilian occupations “as the national interest requires.” 
This seems rather vague, but presumably it is meant to apply to 
such professions as medicine and teaching, where the Govern- 
ment’s postwar plans may be held up through shortage of man- 
power. Any proposals for exempting certain occupations entirely 
from military service must be viewed with extreme caution, for 
once the door is opened to certain privileged classes it will be 
extremely difficult to close .it to others.. Deferment may be 
reasonable. Exemption should be made the rarest exception. 

The Minister of Labour has emphasised that the scheme is an 
interim one and designed to be elastic and.flexible. There will 
certainly be opposition to the principle of compulsory military 
service in peacetime, and hostile views will no doubt be expressed 
very forcibly by the pacifist minority in the Labour Party. But 
on the whole the nation, remembering the experience of 1939-40, 
will accept the idea of conscription as inevitable, and will accept 
this scheme as fair. . 

* * * 


The Empire Ministers Disperse 


As. was to be expected, the conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers ended with a formal statement of what a delight- 
fully informal affair it all was, how helpful the talks had been, 
and how pleased everybody was with the results. From the open- 
ing of the conference at the end of April, when only the 
Australian and New Zealand Ministers were present and it seemed 
that some concrete plans for joint imperial strategy were in the 
making, until its dispersal last week, there has been a gradual 
whittling down of any fine ideas of new machinery for united 
Empire policy-making. The official announcement laid stress, 
instead, on the advantages of the present system of informal 
consultation and exchange of information, on how flexible it is, 
and therefore how peculiarly appropriate to such a loosely united 
body as the British Commonwealth. 

It is quite clear that no Dominion, least of all South Africa— 
for reasons of internal politics—and Canada—for reasons of ex- 
ternal policies vis-a-vis the United States—is yet willing even to 
consider any form of imperial machinery that might involve its 
people in a commitment in which their own Parliament had had 
no direct say. Thus, the apparently negative outcome of the con- 
ference in this respect has been greeted with approval in every 
Dominion. But there does seem to be onc new element entering 
into the sphere of Commonwealth relations, and that is a growing 
realisation among its different peoples that the United Kingdom 
cannot be expected to bear the whole responsibility for imperial 
defence. Strangely enough, this realisation is apparently being 
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voiced most openly in the Dominion whose entry j; 
was most in doubt. Supporters of General Smuis ha 
ing for some time that South Africa should take a larger share : 
Commonwealth defence. Recognition of the United Kin to " 
limitations is, however, a very small beginning. There aoe 
from any inion that, in the foreseeable furure, ; 
lead to common policy-making either in defence or { 
* * * 


Elections in Czechoslovakia 


The elections in Czechoslovakia have not given the Lef; < 
clear-cut a majority as was suggested in the first reports, The 
parties of the Centre and the Right—the Czech Socialists the 
Catholic People’s Party, the Slovak Democrats and the Freedom 
Party—have polled nearly 49 per cent of the votes. The Let 
has obtained a majority by a very narrow margin, and even this 
only if the Slovak Labour Party (those former Socia!-Democra: 
who refused to follow their party when it merged with the Slovax 
Communists) is included in the Left bloc. Even so, the Left ha: 
undoubtedly scored a great success, and the actual distribution 
of the seats in the Assembly is likely to widen the margin in jts 
favour. What is even more important is that in the most highly 
developed areas of the country—Bodhemia-and Moravia—the Com. 
munists and the Socialists have scored a much more solid majoriy 
—5§5 per cent of the vote. It is the Slovak electors, who once 
strongly supported the “ collaborationist ” Hlinka Party, rhat have 
slightiy tilted the scales against the Left. This will undoulntedk 
deepen the old cleavage between Czechs and Slovaks, especially 
since the new Czechoslovakia enjoys a very high measure of 
federalism. 

The new Constituent Assembly will certainly be able io give is, 
sanction to the bloodless, but very radical, social revolution tha 
has taken place in the past year. The Conservative opposition, 
after a timid start in recent months, has suffered a setback whic 
will probably be irretrievable. The Communist-Socialist blo 
shows a high degree of coherence, because the policies of the 
Czech Social-Democrats are almost indistinguishable from thos 
of the Communists ; and the two parties will now be able to go 
ahead with the execution of their programme in a constitution! 
manner. The old “ Masaryk republic” has definitely gone. I 
is giving place to a socialist state. But the socialist Czecho- 
slovakia is not cutting all the liberal ties that link it te its pre- 
decessor. President Benes is certain to remain in office as the 
personification of continuity. The extraordinary feature of the 
situation is that the Russian occupation has, after all, not damped 
the enthusiasm of the Czechs for radical Socialism. Is Czecho- 
slovakia unique in this respect? Or is the wind in Eastern and 
Central Europe beginning to blow jn a new direction? 


x * * 


nto the War 
Ve been as. 


Oreign affairs 


Mr Bevin on Egypt 


Last week’s debate on Egypt produced welcome reaffirmanon 
of Mr Bevin’s understanding of the essentials which must gover 
Britain’s future Middle East policy. He pointed out, with reason 
and justifiable vehemence, that—in the conditions which preval 
in the nineteen forties—a pound of Egyptian goodwill is worth 1 
hundredweight of armed might in Egypt maintained at the 
pense of a hostile population. (No lesser adjective now serves (0 
describe the mood of the people ; they have come to wish for the 
blood of the foreign soldiers that have been encumbering thei 
soil, in numbers far in excess of British promises, for years alte 
all threat to their territory is past.) Mr Bevin’s contention tha 
Britain must broaden the basis of its alliance with Egypt, a 
establish this not merely on points of mutual defence but also 
on grounds of a mutual onslaught upon Egypt’s truly awful 
problem” of public health and welfare, grasps at a fundamenti 
which British Middle Eastern policy has far too long ignored. It 
Britain is to maintain its friendships in that part of the world, 
it must compete—and there will be other competitors, notably 
Russia—for undersanding with the worker and artisan as well 
with the pasha and the business magnate. It must develop 
friendships in the twin fields of education and social welfare. I 
is to be hoped that Mr Bevin will follow up his excellent start 
with plans for endowing the Embassies with funds and staff 10 
implement his words. . 

A surprise provided by the debate was Mr Eden’s contenv0 
that never, even during his more recent trips to Egypt, was * 
aware that the Egyptians felt resentment at the 1936 treaty. The! 
objections to the presence of British troops have for two and & 
half years has been voiced in steadily incteasing volume by pre 
and radio and if the ex-Foreign Secretary was unaware oo 
Lord Killearn is to blame for moving too far exclusively © ' 
narrow circles which enjoyed the profits of war. 
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\rab Kings and Mixed Motives 


Even in the gorgeous East, a conjunction of five royal rulers 
and two presidents is not an everyday affair. The seven have 
rhis week foregathered in Egypt, at the invitation of King Farouk, 
o concert policy on Palestine, Libya and—some say—the defence 
guses of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty. 

As is well known, the chief weakness of the Arab League is 
that its members are at one only on negative or opposition 
topics, and are usually divided on issues which call for positive 
decisions. Palestine—or, rather, opposition to Zionist aims—is 
ther closest comamon bond. _ But it is negative. The question of 
the hour is: Can the meeting agree upon positive measures to 
arest present developments? Can they agree what sanctions to 
apply to the American Government (which has, ignoring both 
President Roosevelt’s pledge and its owr invitation for Arab com- 
nent, committed itself to admitting 100,000 Jews to Palestine 
jorthwith) and to the British Government, which is studying a 
recommendation to this effect? 

All seven will no doubt agree to lay their case before Uno, but 
there Jewish counter-pressure will come into play. Other sanc- 
tions which Arabs have suggested are (i) a resort to force, (ii) a 
refusal of concessions and other commercial facilities, notably in 
the field of oil, and (i1i)"an approach to Russia. But here a mixture 
of motives beg:ns to confuse the issue. To resort to any of these 
ihree expedients is to open up the Middle East as a cockpit for 
controversy between- Russia and the West. Is this desirable? 
Opinions are divided. While Palestinians or Lebanese are eager 
io call in the fairy prince from Moscow, Iraqis are unwilling. 
They fear the fate of the present Persian Government, not to 
mention Russian designs on their million Kurds in Northern Iraq. 
Again, the Egyptian end Saudi kings would like to check Washing- 
ton’s Zionist leanings, but would rather have American than 
Communist concessionaires in their oilfields. Equally, the plan- 
ning of anti-British moves is checked by thoughts of Mr Bevin’s 
determination to evacuate Egypt, and by the fact that it is Russia, 
notly opposed by Britain, that wants to hand the Senussi of 
Cyrenaica back to the Italians. 

Amidst this tangle of conflicting -impulses, one fact only is 
constant. It is that kings are born conservatives, and that any 
compromises reached at their meetings are likely to be closer to 
ihe statys quo than would be decisions taken at lower leveis. 


x x * 
Scientific Manpower 


The Report of the Barlow Committee on Scientific Man- 
power turns out to be more like a report on University Expansion. 
This is all to the good, though it may be regarded by the univer- 
sities themselves as rather a back-door approach to a very wide 
issue. And if they take offence, the rather passive attitude an- 
nounced by Mr Morrison on Monday of leaving the initiative to 
the universities may lead to the whole matter being shelved. The 
Report itself (Cmd. 6824) is most valuable both for its contribution 
10 the problem of scientific manpower and for its suggestions for 
‘xpanding the total university population. But a Report on scien- 
ufic manpower cannot be a substitute for a co-ordinated plan for 
the future growth of the universities both on the liberal and 
scientific sides. If the Government gives its blessing to proposals 
which visualise the doubling of the output of scientists from the 
universities, with the capital expenditure necessary for such an 
expansion, it cannot absolve itself from the full responsibility for 
weing that the expansion is properly planned and balanced 
between the universities, and that more effective instruments than 
he present University Grants Committee and the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors are devised for carrying it out. 

The Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Barlow, 
was appointed last December to consider the policies which should 
govern the use and development of the nation’s scientific mari- 
power. It has certainly not shrunk from recommending measures 
lor expanding the universities which have involved an extremely 
wide interpretation of the Committee’s functions. It remains to 

seen if the universities will resent the general proposals of a 

mmittee whose membership was rightly chosen, in the main, 
for its knowledge of scientific problems. It may well be that this 
challenge from the ranks of science will stimulate the champions 
of the liberal arts into more overt action. If so, the challenge will 
have been well made, for there is a very real danger that the 
public’s preoccupation with the more dramatic discoveries of 
science, the liberality of large firms in giving endowments for 
‘Centific research, and the concrete nature of the shortage of 
“ientists are all playing into the hands of those who seck an 
‘xpansion of the science faculties. It is high time that the voices 


of the professors of the liberal arts were heard in the land. 
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According to the best estimates which the Committee can make 
on the data available, there will be, by 1950, 2bout 55,000 trained 
scientists against a requirement of 70,000. By 1955 the demand 
will have grown to 90,000, but the supply—on present plans— 
only to 64,000. Before the war the British universities were 
turning out about 2,500 scientists a year. The Committee 
propose that this rate should be increased to 5,000 a year. This 
is considerably in excess of the increase contemplated by the 
universities themselves when they were approached last year by 
the University Grants Committee to formulate their post-war 
plans. (They were told to ignore financial considerations in their 
plans.) If there were a comparable expar sion on the arts side, the 
Committee’s proposals would involve a doubling of the university 
population in a decade, as against the 45 per cent increase contem- 
plated by the universities themselves. It is certain that the Com- 
mittee’s proposals are closer to the real needs of the country than 
those of the universities, and it is, therefore, all the more necessary 
that the Government should set up a body fully representative of 
all sides of university work to consider how this expansion should 
take place. 

Inquiries in the Scottish universities and in Manchester have 
provided convincing evidence that sufficient native talent exists 
untapped in the country to allow of an expansion of this size 
without a lowering of the standard of entrants. Bat a rapid 
expansion is not easy at a time when university teachers are already 
seriously short and building extremely difficult. A considerable 
part of the Committee’s Report is devoted to considering the 
problems of expansion at the individual universities, the increase 
of halls of residence, and the possibility of creating at least one 
new university. Into the difficult question of the costs of such an 
expansion the Committee has not gone in any detail. Clearly, 
almost the whole increase must come from the Exchequer, but 
the sums are not large by budgetary standards; even a- quad- 
rupling of the present grant would only bring it to £36 million. 


* * * 


Awakening in the Lords 


The Lords are showing some very minor signs of revolt. The 
division taken last week on an amendment to the Borrowing 
(Control and Guarantees) Bill, which would limit its operation to 
five years, was the first to be challenged in this Parliament ; and, 
very naturally, the Opposition won by 65 votes to 13. The issue 
is not of popular interest and, no doubt, the Lords will retract 
under Government insistence. But this incident, and the indig- 
nant, if vague, attack on nationalisation policy in a recent Lords 
debate, show that the House of Lords is not permanently pre- 
pared to be a mere rubber-stamping machine. It is perhaps sur- 
prising that the Lords have not previously registered their protest 
on more popular issues, such as the necessity of “ contracting-out ” 
under the Trade Disputes Act. From now on Lordly pinpricks 
may be expected to grow, and in due course, although probably 
not for some time, the Lords may feel that a Government measure 
is sufficiently unpopular for them safely to exercise their right of 
shelving it for three sessions. 

The Government is not neglecting to make plans against this 
eventuality. There is little argument for the complete abolition 
of the Upper House, but many Labour Members feel that sooner 
or later it will have to be drastically remodelled, either by drawing 
its few remaining teeth or, more probably, by completely changing 
its composition and membership. Undoubtedly, Labour has the 
power to adopt either course, but if it is to avoid a constitutional 
crisis or, at best, grave unpopularity, extremely skilful and delicate 
tactics will be needed. The Lords, besides still possessing an 
aura of traditional splendour, can pick both the time and the 
occasion for staging their revolt. However, neither House wants 
a showdown, and perhaps this Parliament will get by with no 
more than minor clashes. 


* x * 


World Farmers’ Union ? 


Representatives of farmers’ organisctions from over thirty 
nations are now meeting in London with a view to setting up an 
International Federation of Agricultural Producers. The project 
sounds ambitious ; actually, as was pointed out by Mr Knowles, 
leader of the United Kingdom delegation who are mainly respon- 
sible for summoning the conference, “this Federation must start 
from a very small beginning and gradually build up.” If a con- 
stitution can be agreed, the first aims of the Federation will, 
without doubt, be to publicise the farmers’ case to the world in 
general and to the Food and Agriculture Organisation in particu- 
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Jar. Secondary aims will be to disseminate information among 
farmers themselves and to establish a link between farmers’ co- 
operative organisations in all parts of the world. At present, 
farmers’ organisations in some of the nations represented are very 
weak, and it will not be easy to establish international agreement 
on general policy. 

Farmers everywhere are already frightened of the eventual re- 
currence of world faod surpluses and would welcome a permanent 
stabilisation of prices, but some fear that over-high prices will 
restrict world trade. Moreover the needs of different kinds of 
producers and of food exporting and food importing nations d.ffer. 
The only permanent and universal reconciliation of the interests of 
farmers and consumers would be through such an increase in 
agricultural efficiency that the producer could get a good living 
without charging for the food he grows prices higher than the 
consumer is willing or able to pay. But even in the best circum- 
stances this will take time, during which the farmers’ view of 
what constitutes a good living may well rise. And until it is 
accomplished, the farmers of the world can achieve their desires 
only at the expense either of the world’s consumers or of the 
world’s taxpayers. The nearest to a precise meaning, of imme- 
diate application, that can be attached to that “ marriage between 
nutrition and agriculture,” of which so much is hoped, is that it 
means a world-wide policy of food subsidies. 


* * * 


More Fighting in Manchuria 


Fighting continues in Manchuria and North China, and it 
is clear that the Generalissimo is not prepared to acquiesce in 
the Communists’ seizure of sovereignty. He has flown to 
Mukden to investigate the situation personally, and much 
stronger Kuomintang forces are in the field. Pressure on the 
Communists has increased to such a pitch that they have now 
withdrawn from Changchun, and for the time being the Kuo- 
mintang appears to have taken the offensive. 

The Communists make no secret of their belief that American 
assistance has made the Chinese Government’s counter-offensive 
possible. Yenan radio has been pouring out appeals to “ Ameri- 
can public opinion” to restrain the United States’ “one-sided 
intervention in Chinese affairs.” The Moscow press -has also 
taken notice of the renewed fighting, and compares Russia’s with- 
drawal from Manchuria, punctually on May 3rd, with the con- 
tinued presence of American troops ir China. 

General Marshall has answered these accusations by a re- 
newed warning that civil war will be the ruin of China, But 
probably neither he nor the American administration, in the 
present tougher phase of American-Russian relations, is ready 
to see Communists taking over control in an area which they 
have unequivocally recognised to be under the sovereignty of 
the Chinese Central Government. They would doubtless con- 
sider the aid they give to be no more than equivalent to the 
advantages conceded to the Communists by the retiring Russians. 
The Americans can also argue that the difference between their 
policy and that of the Russians is that they use their pressure 
to compel the Kuomintang to share power, whereas the Com- 
munists only seek a monopoly. The likely outcome of the 
Manchurian fighting, to judge by proposals which have been put 
forward by moderate groups in Chungking, will be first the 
despatch of an armistice team, to conclude hostilities, and later 
the establishment of a Coalition Government in Manchuria 
representing both the Communists and the Kuomintang. Such 
an outcome would coincide with American views, and the United 
States has in the last resort sufficient economic and militarv 
sirength to impose it. 

* * * 


Danubian Coup ? 


When Mr Byrnes revives the’ issue of “free trade on the 
Danube” at the next Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Paris, he 
will be holding an important and newly acquired bargaining 
counter—the bulk of the Danubian shipping fleet, which the 
American Army seized near Regensburg on the Danube last week. 
This comment has been quoted from an official American spokes- 
man: 
We are tired of giving and not receiving anything substantial in 
return. We have the boats and they [the Russians] have the river, 
but the boats can be traded for concessions. 
It is estimated that 372 river craft have been seized ; and another 
200 to 300 Danube ships are in American hands. The ships are 
Rumanian, Bulgarian, Jogoslav, Czechoslovak, German and 
French property. 

Will this brusque American move, which might have been taken 
straight from a spv film, make the Russians more amenable to the 
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proposals for the “ internationalisation of the Danube”? 

issue is certainly doubtful. The extent to which the Danube he 
again become navigable is not known It may well be 
the Russians are not at all in a hurry to recover p - 
shipping. Meanwhile, Russian propaganda in the —_ 


basin will denounce the Regensburg coup as an am 
encroachment on the rights of the srall Danubian satan 


In his recent statement to Pravda, Mr Molotov took 
line that the plan for the internationalisation of the Danube , 
stitutes an attempt by the Western Powers to impose their 


the 
on- 


on the Danubian states. The effectiveness of this sammie 
ought not to be underrated. It is questionable whether the inter- 


nationalisation of the Danube, advocated by Mr Byrnes, is a sound 
proposition unless it is treated as part of a wider scheme for the 
internationalisation of all the great European waterways. In the 
context of a European scheme, the question of Russia’s Participa- 
tion in the control over the Rhine would arise. Russian contro] 
over the Rhine would presumably not be welcomed by the 
Western European nations. In this situation a strong case can 
be made for the organisation of the rivers on a regional basis ; ang 
the Russians can probably devise a plan for the Danube which 
would not be unattractive to its riverain states. 


x * * 


Lease of Life for Franco ? 


As was to be expected, Uno’s excursion into Spanish affairs 
is not taking satisfactory shape. A report is due this week from 
the Sub-Committee of the Security Council which has bee. con- 
sidering whether or no the Franco regime “ leads to international 
friction and endangers peace.” For a month it has been hearing 
evidence from a wealth of sources. The United States Govern- 
ment has told it that, although Falange agents may be troubi- 
some in South America, the Spanish Army is in no position to 
make war. The British Government have filed a résumé of 
current reports to the Foreign Office from their Ambassador and 
military attaché. The Belgians have attacked with a brief but 
pointed indictment of the regime that is harbouring Degrelk. 
Dr Giral—* Prime Minister of the Republican Government in 
exile ”—has testified that unless the United Nations unseat Franco 
“the way of violence” may ensue. He has also given some far 
from specific evidence about General Franco’s possession of the 
ingredients—-including German scientists—for making atomic 
weapons. This variety of evidence is taken by two members of 
the Sub-Committee (France and Poland) as conclusive evidence 
that United Nations action is desirable, and by two others (China 
and Brazil) that it is not. The Australian chairman hovers in 
between. Clearly, the Security Council will be similarly divided, 
and, as far as the United Nations Organisation is concerned, the 
matter cannot for the preseat go beyond investigation. 

Meanwhile, as was patent to anyone familiar with Spanish 
psychology, this assault upon national pride has been turned 10 
excellent account by the Caudillo. _His speech at the opening % 
the new Cortes in mid-May was based on the theme that acy 
dignified nation must evolve its own destiny, and not accept dict 
tion by foreigners. Many Spaniards agree, and he has accord- 
ingly been enabled successfully to tour the provinces and to tk 
of a summer plebiscite on his regime, without even troubling 10 
change his highly undemocratic methods of government. His 
position is further strengthened by prospects of a good harves, 
and by the disunity—amply displayed at last week’s Spanish 
Socialist Congress at Toulouse—between the Socialists and Com- 
munists in opposition to him. Unless and until these last agree: " 
may be taken as an axiom that the United Nations, who cannt 
even agree upon their dealings with the vanquished, are unlikel’ 
te join forces in order to tackle a ring-sider. 


x * * 


Prison Camps in Germany 


There is now enough evidence from a number of source 
to suggest that a full and public inquiry into the conditions 
prevailing in camps for Germany in the British zone and in Be- 
gium is essential, In prisoner-of-war camps, medical officers havé 
found evidence of starvation. In civilian camps conditions #* 
little better. And—which is the really serious and disturbing 
factor—circumstantial evidence exists that brutality and £0% 
indecency have marked the treaticent of officers and soldiers, 
even of civilian men and women. 

The problem of starvation is, of course, in a quite differen! 
category from that of indignities and brutalities. There m 


enough food to feed the German civilians. There is not an 
food 10 give even the Displaced Persons a reasonabie dict. 
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there is to be Starvation—as there must be—the SS and the 
Nazi civilian criminals have a lesser claim to consideration than 
their former victims. An increase in the supply of foodstuffs 
o all Europe is the only answer to the low rations in the camps. 

But all cases of brutality or indecency must be fully 
examined and, if proved, the offenders must be severely punished. 
Prison-camp life is a degrading thing for prisoners and guards 
alike, and it is essential that the officers and soldiers in charge 
of camps should be above suspicion. It is on these charges that 
public opinion might well concentrate, for it is here that culpable 
misdoing has occurred. It would, on the other hand, be out 
of place if the question of starvation were used to work up 
sympathetic agitation on behalf of men whose record is as 
criminal as that of the SS. It is tragic that anyone should starve, 
but in a world so full of starvation, it is the victims of Nazism, 
not its henchmen, whose plight should be on the conscience of 
the Allied authorities. 


* x * 


The Supply of Teachers 


The Ministry of Education’s latest progress report on the 
training of teachers show that the volume of applicants is excel- 
lent, but that lack of training facilities continues to constitute a 
very serious bottleneck. Over 57,000 candidates, four-fifths of 
them men, have applied under the one-year emergency training 
scheme, and it is expected that the number of these accepted will 
soon reach 25,000; against this, existing emergency colleges 
accommodate only 3,250 students, and the maximum annual intake 
under the emergency scheme will not be reached until the end of 
next year and is not expected to exceed 12,000. As a result, most 
accepted candidates will have to wait from eight months to a 
year or more before admittance. This unfortunate delay may 
lose many of the best recruits. The Ministry is not altogether to 
blame, since, apart from the shortage of buildings, it is up against 
a desperate shortage of staff to train the new teachers. 

It may still be doubted whether the training scheme has been 
conceived sufficiently ambitiously. The net intake of 13,000 
teachers needed to raise the compulsory school age to 15 should 
be obtained quite easily by the end of 1948 ; but to reduce the size 
oi classes to a maximum of 30, which is perhaps the most essential 
of all reforms, requires nearly 100,000 extra teachers. Only when 
the teaching force in primary and secondary schools has been 
raised from this year’s total of 176,000 to 300,000 can the Educa- 
tion Act be adequately implemented. To do this even by 1958 
would require an annual intake of about 2§,000 teachers ; yet the 
intake before the war from permanent training colleges and uni- 
versity training departments was only 6,500. Clearly, the pro- 
vision of permanent training facilities needs to be expanded on a 
very large scale. 


Houses in April 


_ By the month of April it is not possible to lay the blame 
ior buildings delays upon the weather. It is, therefore, possible 
to face the issue squarely on factors which are man-made. From 
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now until next winter there will be nothing between Mr Bevan 
and his houseless clients except bricks, men and administration. 


It is for this reason all the more disappointing that the April 
figures are not a larger improvement on those for March. For in- 
stance, in England and Wales 296 new houses were completed by 
local authorities in March and 330 in April, an increase in the rate 
of building of only 36 houses. The comparative figures for 
private enterprise are 970 for March and 1,329 for April. The 
figures for the completion of temporary houses were 4,029 for 
March and 4,091 for April, which is virtually no improvement. 
During this period the labour force (still excluding Scotland) 
increased from 62,000 to 74,000 for permanent houses and from 
30,000 to 32,000 for temporary houses. With a labour force 
increased by nearly 20 per cent it should have been possible to 
expand the supply of permanent houses more rapidly than this. 


The effects of the Minister’s decision to limit the ratio of 
houses built by private enterprise to one to four of those built by 
local authorities is very conspicuously brought out by the numbers 
of houses under construction. In March, 9,523 new permanent 
houses were under construction by local authorities and 7,000 by 
private enterprise. In April another 9,855 were being built by 
municipalities, but only 3,883 by private builders under licence. 
It is to be hoped that to compensate for this the plans by which 
small contractors can build for local authorities for lump sum 
payments are advancing rapidly. 


There is no doubt that both Minister and the public will watch 
the rising curve of output with great anxiety. It may be that the 
brick shortage is the chief cause of the delay. Mr Tomlinson gave 
a more encouraging picture of the output of bricks recently, but 
this improvement may not yet have reached the workers on the 
sites. If things do not move more rapidly soon the Government 
will run into a stormy sea. 


* * * 


Extended Benefit 


The considerable discussion in Standing Committee on the 
conditions under which extended benefit for prolonged unemploy- 
ment is to be granted under the National Insurance Bill was 
repeated when the Bill was recommitted to the whole House. 
When a man’s right to statutory benefit has expired, his case will 
be considered by a local tribunal, which will be empowered to 
recommend that his benefit should be continued at the Exchequer’s 
expense. In so doing, the tribunal must have .regard to local 
industrial conditions and the particular circumstances of the appli- 
cant, but must not take into consideration his financial resources. 
How, as was asked from all sides of the House, are the tribunals 
to decide, between one man and another, which one is to have his 
benefit:extended and which is to be transferred to the Assistance 
Board? 


The Opposition’s alternative remedy cannot, however, be con- 
sidered practicable or acceptable. In place of the tribunals, Mr 
Butler proposed the establishment, under a co-ordinating National 
Employment Guidance Council, of local employment guidance 
committees, whose somewhat vague functions should include 
assistance and advice to anyone who had been unemployed for six 
months, which would help him in finding new employment. They 
would also have the right to recommend that his unemployment 
benefit should be extended, but that the payment of such benefit 
might be subject to certain conditions—an obvious loophole for 
the introduction of a means test. 


Mr Butler, in fact, frankly acknowledged that the Opposition 
would have preferred the administration of extended benefit to 
have been left with the Assistance Board, which was the polity 
of the Coalition as laid down in the Social Insurance White Paper. 
But, for a Labour Government, this solution would have been 
politically impossible, whatever the arguments in its favour. Nor 
is any party wedded to Sir William Beveridge’s proposal that 
unlimited benefit should be made conditional upon re-training, 
if only because, in the industrial conditions under which the ques- 
tion, on a large scale, will arise at all, no amount of re-training is 
likely to secure a man a job at the end of it. 


Thus, the choices before the Government boiled down to three: 
the solution it has adopted; unlimited benefit borne by the 
Insurance Fund, which would have added 33d. a week each to the 
contributions of employer, worker and Exchequer ; and unlimited 
benefit borne by the Exchequer and given as of right, without any 
sort of test, for which many Labour members have pressed. In 
practice, it may well be that the consideration given by the 
tribunals to each case will be purely nominal, and that all but a 
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few will be recommended for extended benefit. But not even a 


- “Casino” Government could adopt such a potentially costly solu- 


tion in advance. It can only be hoped that the difficulty will 
never arise on a large scale ; it certainly strengthens the plea often 
made by The Economist—that attention should be concentrated 
not on the number of unemployed, but on the duration of their 
unemployment. 


* x * 


Colonial Service Recruitment 


Far-reaching changes in conditions in the Colonial Service 
are proposed in a Colonial Office Paper (No. 197) issued this 
week. Many of the improvements are in response to long- 
standing grievances ; some are the consolidation of gains made 
during the war. The need for large reinforcements to the Colonial 
Service is admitted. To this end, recruits for the higher grades 
oi the Service are to be drawn not only from the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions, but from among the colonial peoples them- 
selves. To provide professional and vocational training for colonial 
candidates, £1 million will be allocated from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund. Simultaneously, there will be a con- 
tinued drive for recruits from this country for both permanent 
and temporary appointments. All recruits will go through a four- 
stage training scheme in this country. This will cover a course 
to supplement general education, a course on languages and social 
studies, a probationary period of service in a colony and finally 
a course of study in Britain. The Fund will provide £1,500,000 
towards the cost of the scheme. 


Certain general principles on salaries are stated which will be 
welcome to the colonial peoples. Salaries will be paid according 
to the nature and responsibility of the job irrespective of race or 
domicile. They will be fixed at rates applicable té locally recruited 
staff and should be related to local income levels. To attract the 
necessary specialised and highly paid staff from abroad, expatria- 
tion allowances will be paid in addition. Home leave, with free 
or assisted passages, will be granted to officers whose home is 
not in the colony in which they are serving—a concession which 
places Europeans and colonials on an equal footing. The Secre- 
tary of State will continue to control the higher appointments. 
The pension arrangements are clarified, and special attention is 
paid to the case of the expert engaged on a short-term contract. 
There is also provision for colonial research services, from which 
experts can be lent to individual colonies. 


* * x 


These changes, coupled with the remarkable response to the 
Colonial Office’s appeal for recruits, will go a long way to raise 


the status and increase the attractiveness of the Colonial Service. . 


And they will thereby help to get men of broad outlook into a 
service where that quality has not always been very conspicuous. 
But it is doubtful whether they really touch the root of the 
problem of colonial administration. What the colonies need is 
not only better servants but also more of them, so that adminis- 
tration can cease to be purely negative. And more servants 
would cost money which the colonies cannot afford. The com- 
mittee from whose deliberations the present proposals emerge 
considered the proposal that the salaries, as well as the expatria- 
tion allowances, of all centrally-appointed officers should be paid 
by the Colonial Office, but they turned it down on the ground 
that it is incompatible in principle with the development of 
political responsibility in the colonies. They prefer to use the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund to provide subsidies. 
But the difficulty of the Fund is that it has to be used for special 
purposes. The problem of financing the ordinary expenses of 
the colonies remains, and even with the relief to local funds 
implied by the new decision to pay expatriation allowances from 
London, it is still doubtful whether the Colonial Service will not 
be, too poor and too small to do its job properly. 


* * * 


Chinese or Roman ? 


An American Education Mission has now visited conquered 
Japan and has issued a report recommending that Japan should 
adopt the Roman alphabet in place of her present script, which 


’ mixes Chinese characters, called in Japanese kanji, with a 


Japanese-invented syllabary called kana. It is claimed that the 
learning of kanji (of which over 2,000 are in normal use) is a 
waste of time, and that romanisation would mean greater effi- 
ciency in education. This is net a new idea; the pros and cons 
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of the change in script (and there are strong arguments a 
it as well as for it) have long been debated in Japanese aca 
circles, and a society called the Romajtkai existed before 
for the purpose of promoting romanisation. Hitherto 
the propaganda of the reformers had had no more effect 
than the various proposals for the reform of English spell; 

have had in this country ; in Japan, moreover, the natural redo 
tance of grown-up people to discard the system of Writing which 
they have learned and to acquire another has been reinforced br 
nationalist reluctance to adopt a western usage in so intimate 
a matter as the national language. ; 


: The issue may seem unimportant, but it has far-reaching polj- 
tical implications. A change which might have had much to b. 
said for it if it proceeded from Japanese initiative would haye 
a very different character if it were to be imposed on Japan by 
a victorious western nation. It cannot seriously be maintained 
that such a “reform” comes within the scope of the Potsdam 
Declaration, by which the Allies are at least morally bound jp 
their treatment of Japan. A subservient Japanese Government 
might carry out the change officially under Allied direction and 
a few Japanese intellectuals might acclaim it, but there would 
certainly be a strong antagonism, which would not be limited 10 
former militarist and chauvinist circles, but would extend to 
quarters otherwise anxious to co-operate with the Allies. His. 
torical experience shows what intense emotions can be aroused 
by attempts to interfere with the language of a conquered people, 
and in the countries which use the Chinese script, writing has; 
direct connection with language which it does not possess in the 
lands of the alphabet. Kemal Ataturk was able to carry out the 
romanisation of Turkish, but he was a victorious national leader 
a his reforms were associated with military triumph. not with 
efeat. 


There is a further consideration. Kemal’s abolition of the 
Arabic script for the writing of Turkish, which was intended 
to detach Turkey from the tradition of Arab and Islamic culture, 
could never have been effected if the consent of the Arab coun- 
tries had been required for it. The romanisation of Japanese 
would mean that Japan would be decisively detached from the 
cultural orbit of China. The Chinese Government recently 
rejected a project for the romanisation of Chinese and decided to 
retain the “ ideographic ” script which China originally invented 
for herself. China is a member of the Far Eastern Commission, 
and it is likely that she will oppose any attempt by the Americans 
to force romanisation on Japan. 
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x * a 


Unfreezing Swiss Assets in US 


The settlement reached last week between the United States, 
Britain and France on the one hand and Switzerland on the other, 
on various aspects of continuing economic warfare, proves, after 
all, to be more comprehensive than at first appeared. The Wash- 
ington communiqué ouncing agreement on the liquidation ¢ 
German assets in Switzerland referred neither to the unfreezing 
of Swiss funds in the:United States nor to any relaxation of the 
Allied black lists, althéugh it had long been recognised that the 
withdrawal of these wartime controls hinged upon the German 
assets question. It now appears that both these concomitant me2- 
sures are provided for, and will shortly be carried out. The United 
States Foreign Funds Control will unfreeze Swiss funds in the 
United States, and all Swiss names will be deleted from the Allied 
black lists—though it is probable that neither of these measure 
will take effect until the German assets agreement has beet 
ratified by both Chambers of the Swiss Parliament. These 2 
welcome developments, which will remove the disabilities and 
anomalies with which Swiss industry has lately had to conicne. 


In omitting the clauses about economic warfare from the co! 
muniqué on German assets, the Allies evidently had an eve up? 
the similar discussions now opening with Sweden. The link be 
tween the two groups of subjects is obvious, but, for tactical 
reasons, the Allies presumably wanted to avoid any suggestion that 


_unfreezing of US funds and ending of black list control followed 


necessarily and automatically upon’ settlement of the enemy asst 
problem. The Swiss arrangement, none the less, is bound to st 
a pattern for the talks with the other neutrals. It will no doutt 
be argued, however, that the arithmetical formula—a fifty-fi 
sharing of proceeds of German assets between Switzerland 2% 
the Reparations Agency—was related to the specific circu 
stances of German-Swiss indebtedness, and should not, therefore, 
be regarded as a precedent. But that is an argument wh 


could be put forward by either side and from opposing points 
view. 
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MILK CHOCOLATE 


and the 


Nation’s Milk Supply 


_ question of the supply of | 


milk fer the manufacture of 
Milk Chocolate is a vital one to | 
our business. Amongst confec- 


tionery products, Milk Chocolate | 


was the most popular choice of 
the British public in pre-war | 
days, and we believe it will be so 


again when supplies are available. 


We regret that, despite represen- 


tations which have been made, 


the Ministry has not yet 
made any allocation of 2 
manufacturing milk for 3 
chocolate, notwithstand- 





ing our pre-war established in- 
industry 


representing a capital cost of over 


terest in the dairy 


| £1,000,000. No other branch of 


the dairy industry suffers from 
such a prohibition. 

Our pre-war use of milk was 27 
million gallons a year. If we re- 
ecived milk in the same proportion 
as we do sugar, the quantity in- 
volved would be less than] °, of the 
=, total milk production, and 
= less than 7%, of the manu- 
facturing milk which is now 
used for other products. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Unions With 





Communists 


(From a Labour Correspondent) 


TRAWS.in the wind have been pointing lately to a widening 

cleavage between the non-Communists and the Communists 
in the CIO unions. One was the adoption, by the constitutional 
convention of the Utility Workers’ Union of America, of a 
clause barring Communists from membership. No other CIO 
union constitution has such a provision. It was assumed that this 
drastic step could not have been taken without an approving nod 
from national headquarters. Another sign was a drastic rebuff 
made by Mr Van A. Bittner, director of the current CIO organis- 
ing drive in the South, to a group of Communist-oriented union 
leaders in New York City, who had set up an organisation for 
ihe purpose of furnishing funds and other assistance to the 
southern drive. His rejection of the intended aid was worded 
with unusual rudeness. “No crowd, whether Communists, 
Socialists or anybody else is going to mix up in this organising 
drive,” was the reported statement. Mr Bittner is an elected 
assistant president and one of the founders of the United Steel 
Workers’ Union of America, whose head is Mr Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO. The rebuff, therefore, came from no heretic, 
but from an influentia! and authoritative interpreter of CIO policy. 
' Two other events. are taken as outward signs of the alleged 
cleavage: the election of Mr Walter P. Reuther, a pronounced 
anti-Communist, to the presidency of the politically significant 
United Automobile Workers’ Union ; and a statement.of policy, 
directed against Communist intervention in union affairs, unani- 
mously adopted by the convention of the powerful United Steel 
Workers of America. p 

On their face value these facts prove Jittle. In the case of the 
Utility Workers, the motivation for the ban on the Communists 
came from the circumstances and experiences which had attended 
the earlier history of the group rather than from promptings by 
1op CIO people. In fact, the nationai CIO would have had to 
apply pressure to prevent this action. That, seemingly, it did not 
care to do. Again, while Mr Bittner has no love for the Com- 
munists anyway, his rebuke to the New York Communist group 
fits well with considerations of expediency : the Communist proffer 
of help would be generously expicited by the opposition to the 
southern drive. 

There is no indication anywhere that the CIO leaders plan an 
immediate break with the Communist fellow-travellers. Yet a 
stiffening in their attitude appears clearly in the offing, to judge 
by the statements of Messrs Murray and Reuther. There is con- 
siderable difference, however, in the manner of approach of the 
two men to the issue: Mr Reuther operates in a union severely 
disturbed by warring factionalism, and with limited power at his 
disposal, while Mr Murray’s union is solidly behind him and his 
own authority is unchallenged. Neither leader wishes to bar Com- 
munists from membership. Both use identical expressions to dis- 
miss the thought. Reuther: “There will be no witch-hunting.” 
Murray: “ We engage in no purges, no witch-hunts.” Tentatively, 
Mr Reuther wants to 

isolate the 10 per cent . . . the people with outside political loyalties 

which they place above their loyalty to the union. 

Mr Murray’s statement, which was expected to clear the atmo- 
sphere, more aggressively lashed out at outsiders. He said: 

This union will not tolerate efforts by outsiders—individuals, 
organisations or groups—whether they be Communists, Socialists 
or any other group, to infiltrate, dictate or meddle in our affairs. I 
have in mind any attempt by any force outside of our membership 
to interfere in the functioning of our union. 

It impressed, least of all, the Communists in the convention. 
The unanimous vote cast in favour of the Murray statement by 
no means indicated that there were no»Communists among the 
delegates ; convincing proof of their presence was available when 
a free-for-all fight broke out on the floor toward the end of the 
convention week. President Murray had a difficult time prevent- 
ing a disorderly break-up of the convention ; tension was strong. 
It continues to be so. 

The leaders of the CIO are not happy over this state of affairs. 
What they apparently want to do is keep the Communists down 
without putting them out. They are not willing to initiate a show- 


. down. They would rather the onus of secession resied with th: 


Communists. But the Communists not only do not want to tak. 
the blame, but are apparently able to avoid doing so. For instance. 
the convention of the International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, thoroughly Communist-controlled, endorsed the Murray 
statement. They praised “no witch-hunting” and endorsed 
objection to outsiders. They are on the inside. 

While in no wise controlling or dominating the C10, as jb: 
AFL claims, the Communists are a force to be reckoned with in 
the organisation. They run about a dozen CIO affiliates—one o 
these nationally significant—and that pretty much their own way. 
They also run the show in a number of local bodies or councils. 
the New York City organisation being one of these. 

The Communists could not be dislodged without a bitter, pro- 
tracted fight, and one none too certain of success. At best, such 
an internal fight would weaken the CIO, divert it from pressing 
industrial matters and greatly undermine its political strength. 
The AFL would enjoy watching the procedure. The Republican 
Party could be expected to bear the cost of the candles. The 
fight, however, is not forthcoming. 

Yet there is tension in the situation. More and more, men in 
top CIO positions feel inconvenienced™by “what once seemed 10 
be a marriage of convenience. The influential leaders of the tex- 
tile, shipbuilding, steel, rubber-and clothing. workers’ unions, 1 
name heads of the largest units, are clearly not Communists 
While men like Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman are willing 10 
overlook a great deal for whatever economic and political advan- 
tages..collaboration and“ peace in the family” -seem to bring. 
others, such as Emil Rieve (textile) and John Green (shipbuild- 
ing), are on the warpath. There is not one of them who can lock 
with magnanimity at the recent efforts in a number of Communist- 
led units to build up power concentrations in politically sensitive 
areas. The. recent merger of the two CIO unions of Federal 
Government employees and of state, county and municipal 
employees into. a federation of Government workers is one 0! 
these ; another is the merger of the architects and technicians with 
the office and professional workers’ organisation, which already 
includes magazine writers, artists and other white-collar workers. 


Still another, and by far the most significant, is the formation 
of a maritime federation which combines Mr Harry Bridges 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union with 
Mr Joseph Curran’s National Maritime Union, along with the 
American Communications Association, the National Union ¢ 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, the National Maritime Engineers 
Beneficial Association, all CIO, and the Independent Pacific Coast 
Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers’ Union. The pote- 
tial political significance of this set-up in national and inte 
national terms, under its Communist guidance, is obvious. 

To sum up, the sojourn under one roof of the primarily 
unionists with the above-all-Communists has not tended © 
strengthen mutual affection. However, there is no dispositice? 
toward a break-up. The Communists wish to stay where the’ 
are, the union is unwilling tc force the issue. But adherence ‘ 
the new party line is forcing the issue. 

By considerations of union expediency and by persona! commlt- 
ment, Messrs Murray, Hillman and the others have—auntil the 
anti-strike law proposals—consistently supported the Adminis 
tration, while the’Communists have been castigating it wi 
increasing -violerice. _ Now, solidarity. may be saved by te 
President’s apparent ion..from_ Rooseveltian pro-labout 
policies, plus the support given by Mr Murray and Mr Hillman 
—more ‘by the latter than the former—to the principle of peat 
at any price among the Big Three among thé unions—Stee!, Auto, 
Electrical Workers. *Als0, as progressive trade unionists, all ci 
leaders dislike the business of penalising unionists for “ beliefs”: 
they ‘consider such’’a course ethically objectionable, unless 4 
challenge of leadership is involved. It also interferes with th 
prerequisites of the closed-shop, And among the opportunist 
there is always the hope that the Communist party line ™! 
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American Notes 


strike Settlements 


The two most menacing strikes vet to threaten American 
reconversion, in a half-year characterised by industrial disputes 
and tie-ups, are now over. Four days after the 12-day truce in 
the coal mines had ended, a contract was signed between the 
United Mine Workers and the Government “as operators of the 
pituminous coal mines.” The miners will now go back to work, 
not for the owners, but for the Government, who since May 22nd 
have been mining the mines. The operators, presumably, will 
galy resume control when they are willing to accept the Govern- 
ment’s contract. 

This contract makes no regular wage concessions above the 
evel of an 185-cents-an-hour increase obtained earlier in the vear 
py the CIO unions. It does, however, go further in meeting Mr 
Lewis's demands, by raising overtime pay, establishing a welfare 
ad pension fund (to be managed jointly) and providing for 
surveys to determine codes of safety and federal inspection in the 
mines. 

The railroad settlement, achieved after a 48-hour strike and 
under threat of army operation and anti-strike legislation, was 
less satisfactory to the unions. The same 184 cents increase in 
wages was given, but all consideration of the 44 changes demanded 
in working conditions has Dzen postponed for a year. 

The industrial sky is now a lot clearer, but it is not altogether 
cloudless. “The 75,000 anthracite miners still intend to strike on 
May 31st. And looming ahead js the strike in mid-June by the 
newly-federated seamen’s unions under the joint leadership of 
Messrs Curran and Bridges. 

ca e *« 


Legislating for Responsibility 


Although the final pattern of basic labour legislation result- 
ing from the coal and rail strikes may not be clear for six months 
ot more, American labour unquestionably has come to a major 
turning-point in the road it was launched on by the New Deal. 
The short-term legislation requested by Mr Truman _in- 
cluded the power to lay criminal proceedings against 
employers and union leaders, and to use the injunction against 
recalcitrant labour leaders; to withhold 
and seniority rights from workers striking against the 
Government; and—-for stubborn managements—a _ suggestion 
that profits during Government seizure should belong to the 
Treasury. It also included the power, for six months, to draft 
into the Army strikers in plants seized by the Army. The 
Senate, by 70 votes to 13, has now refused this dubious 
weapon. For the longer term, Mr Truman has requested that a 
Congressional Committee should investigate changes in labour 
legislation required to reduce work stoppages and protect the 
public, and should report in six months’ time—that is, after the 
election. As an instalment of permanent legislation, however, 
both Houses of Congress have approved the Case Bill, which 
provides for a 60-day “ cooling-off ” period and permits civil 
damage suits against unions for breach of contract. 

tris difficult to be certain that the emergency powers demanded 

will, even if granted in toto, prove wholly effective, for Mr Lewis 
may not be unwilling to become the miners’ martyr. In two 
respects, however, the use of the injunction and the authority to 
discriminate against union members, they make dangerous and 
significant breaches in labour’s hard-won legal safeguards. 
_ For the quarter of a century since the Clayton Act, the trend 
fas been toward encouraging union organisation and limiting 
employer interference. The Railway Act of 1926 first established 
the right to collective bargaining on a national scale. In 1932 the 
Norris-laGuardia Act severely limited the power of the courts 
(0 Issue injunctions and restraining orders, and discouraged the 
use of “ yellow-dog ” (i.e., anti-union) contracts. With the New 
Deal the right to organise was generally recognised, first in sec- 
tion 7a of the National Recovery Act, and, when that became 
unconstitutional, in Labour’s Magna Carta, the National Labour 
Relations, or Wagner, Act, passed in 1935, which has helped to 
lift union membership from 3 to 13 million. 

It has always been the complaint of the employers that the 
Wagner Act, while proscribing a long list of unfair labour prac- 
‘ices by management, imposed no similar responsibilities on labour. 
If employers are bound to bargain collectively, why should Mr 
ohn L. Lewis be able to call a strike without even stating the 
bulk of his demands? It was on account of an earlier coal strike 
that the Smith-Connally Act was passed in 1943, to prevent inter- 
Tuptions in war production. Messrs Lewis, Whitney and Johnston 
a now made the time ripe not only for an employers’ charter, 
ut for legal safeguards for the community as a whole. 


re-employment 
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{t was Mr Roosevelt’s domestic mission to limit the anarchy of 
American Big Business. That this is an election year confuses the 
issues and may postpone a final settlement, but it is the unenviable 
task of his successor to limit the anarchy of some sections of 
American labour—in so far as this can be done by legislation— 
without allowing public wrath to penalise legitimate union activity 
and thus intensify industrial warfare. 


* x * 


Vengeance at the Polls 


In a complete reversal of the established pattern, it was the 
President, and not Congress, who took the initiative in last 
week’s strike crisis, convinced that the public mood demanded 
the use of the big stick. Moods, however, are liable to evapora- 
tion, and six months from now the memory of Mr Truman’s 
bold handling of the rail strike may produce precious few votes. 
The unions will have longer memories. Already Mr Whitney 
of the Trainmen has declared that his union will spend its entire 
resources of $47 million to defeat President Truman in 1948, 
while Mr Ickes, Mrs Roosevelt and Mr Hillman of the CIO 
Political Action Committee have denounced the President’s action, 
and many Left-wing leaders have vowed to take vengeance at 
the polls. 

The political consequences of Mr Truman’s first essay in 
strike-breaking may be unpredictable, but they can hardly be 
underestimated. This is a Republican windfall beside which 
the Pauley appointment was a tempest in a teapot, for it brings 
down the strongest pillar of the Democratic temple. Labour 
politics will be played fast and furiously in the coming months. 
Already the critical attitude to the President’s proposals of 
Senators Taft and Vandenberg—hardly crusading friends of 
labour—suggests that Republican strategy will be to let Mr 
Truman carry the ball and take the blame for what should be a 
non-partisan effort to put industrial relations upon a sounder 
and serener footing. 

Is this the American Taff-Vale decision? It is bound to dis- 
illusion labour with the technique of working through the estab- 
lished parties and strengthen the rationale of setting up a third 
party, already warmly espoused by the Communists in the labour 
organisations. Two difficulties stand in the way: the existing 
divisions in the labour movement, which amount almost to civil 
war between the AFL and the CIO and make united action a 
remote possibility, and the technical obstacles which have proved 
the graves of many gallant third-party efforts in the past. 
Immense resources of organisation and money are required to 
support any national challenge to the two existing parties; in 
many States very large support is necessary before new parties 
can even appear on the ballots. 

The more prudent and economical course is to concentrate 
on capturing one of the present machines. It is worth noting 
that Mr Wallace, who is most often spoken of as a likely third- 
party leader, has chosen this week to warn the American Labour 
Party—and a wider audience—that to form a national third party 
would guarantee a victory of reaction by splitting the votes of 
the Progressives. Wherever labour turns, it will not be to Mr 
Truman, who by one speech has performed the miracle of uniting 
in opposition the ardent young men of the CIO, the cautious 
greybeards of the AFL, the highly respectable Railway Brother- 
hoods, and that reckless freebooter, Mr John L. Lewis. By many 
accounts, Mr Truman has found the burdens of the Presidency 
so heavy that he will not regret the dimming of his chances for 
1948. The Democratic Party, however, can only suffer from 
the increasing irreconcilability of its Left and Right Wings. 


+ * * 


How Much Production 


The sensation of shortage is still keenly felt in the United 
States nearly a year after the end of hostilities. The butter, cars, 
shirts, refrigerators and radios that were sacrificed for guns seem 
unreasonably slow in coming back into the shops. Business men 
complain unceasingly of the paralysing grip of price controls 
upon production. The wave of strikes that ushered in 1946 
has been followed by others. Yet the figures hardly bear out 
the picture of an industrial Gulliver pinned to earth by strikes 
and government interference. 

In mid-April the Federal Reserve System reported that indus- 
trial production was about 165 per cent of the 1935-39 average. 
This is a sharp decline from the peak of war production, which 
in October, 1943, took the index to 249, but it is significant that 
it is slightly above that of 1941, the year when peacetime output 
reached its greatest volume. In March of this year the produc- 
tion of non-durable goods for civilian use was greater than at 
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any previous period, 18 per cent larger than that of 1941. Textile 
output, for example, was 7 per cent over 1941 and 45 per cent 
higher than 1939, despite the evident dearth of men’s clothing. 
Manufactured food is up 2§ per cent over 1941 and 47 per cent 
over 1939. Shoes, rationed during the war, are now being pro- 
duced at a rate nearly 20 per cent higher than in 1940. 

The real lag is in durable goods. The trickle of mew cars in 
March amounted to less than a quarter of the rate in 1941, 
washing machines were only about two-thirds of 1941, 
refrigerators less than one-third. Even so, overall production 
of durable goods was running only 9 per cent below 1941 in 
March. This does not include, of course, the greatest shortage 
in the most durable goods of all—housing and building materials. 

Incidentally, the House amendment to the Price Contro! Bill 
provided that as soon as production of any article reached its 
1941 level it should automatically be freed from price control. 
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The effect, as its sponsors no doubt calculated, would b 
only a handful of industries subject to regulation. 

To take 1941 as a standard year plainly overlooked the ss 
years’ growth in the population and the pent-up demand for 
things that were unobtainable during the war. But it sppean 
that deflation-minded warnings that Americans must eam ,, 
live better have been taken to heart. Current incomes are ion 
than double those of 1935-39, and with lower : 
and a cut of more than half in current savings from las 
consumer expenditures have reached an all-time peak. N 
of this spending represents more goods, for prices have risen 
but it is plain that the living habits of 1939 woula cramp 1946 
The Administration clings to the hope that, as soon as the strike 
can be settled, an immense flood of goods will make price contro) 
superfluous. It can be none too great to meet a demand which 
can make the plenty of 1941 look like shortage. ; 
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Italy’s Choice 


(From a Correspondent in Rome) 


.* is not too much to say that June 2, 1946, may prove to be the 

most important day in the modern political history of Italy. 
It had originally been intended simply to elect a Constituent 
Assembly which should forge an instrument of government for 
the future, monarchical or republican, bicameral or unicameral, 
as the case might seem to require ; in fact, the Assembly would 
almost certainly have abolished the monarchy. It was conse- 
quently demanded from the Right that, simultaneously with the 
election, a referendum on the single Monarchy-Republic issue 
should be held. This demand was accepted with certain mis- 
givings, and on June 2nd, therefore, every elector will receive two 
\oting papers, one for the referendum and one with the list of 
the candidates standing for the Assembly in his constituency. 
The result of this decision has been to deflect popular interest 
from the choice of the deputies who must construct a framework 
for Italy’s future and to concentrate popular emotion upon the 
inglorious history of the House of Savoy. It is amusing to see at 
monarchist meetings pictures of the famous encounter of the first 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy with Garibaldi in 1860, when the 
King is traditionally claimed to have hailed the great republican 
as his best friend. 

Monarchist propaganda, indeed, seems determined to make the 
struggle as primitive as it can: it declares that the choice lies 
only between Umberio and Bolshevism—* We Blues against you 
Reds.” Curiously enough, blue cornfiowers, the favourite Pan- 
German badge, are worn by the supporters of Savoy, and blue 
and red wrestlers are the popular toys of the day. But after the 
municipal elections recently held over the major part of Italy it 
is difficult to feel convinced of the Red Peril in this country ; it 
appears rather as if free elections will lead to a mainly Christian- 
Democrat and Socialist coalition. This would mean a Govern- 
ment less to the Left than the present Government of Britain ; 
most Italian Socialists are cautious, moderate people nowadays. 

Republicans accuse the monarchy of alliance with Fascism, not 
only in the past, but actually in the present. To this the 
monarchists are wont to reply that Communism is the only 
Fascism, the only menace to liberty to-day. This rejoinder is not 
quite convincing ; at monarchist meetings insolent youths chant- 
ing Sa-voi-a as insolent youths used to chant Du-ce are con- 
spicuous, and there is unquestionably more evidence of violence 
from this side than from the Left. Many ex-servicemen or reduci 
are among the warmest supporters of the Crown and unblushingly 
enjoy the coincidence of the word re-duce. Further, the republi- 
cans claim to have documentary proof that Scorza, the last secre- 
tary of the Fascist Party in 1943 amd the only notorious gerarch 
to have eluded the police ever since the end of the war, is working 
in agreed alliance with monarchist agents who have guaranteed 
him his rehabilitation. 

The Communists are naturally .accused of being paid by 
Moscow, but the parties on the Left seem to finance themselves 
mainly through internal party loans. There is no doubt, on the 
other hand, that the monarchists are receiving considerable sums 
from big industrialists and landowners; some of the latter, it 


seems, who are short of ready cash, are selling off valuables in 
order to subscribe to monarciist funds, so much do they fear for 
their lati-fondi. There has been a marked increase in ami- 
Republican journalistic activity of late. Among many exampies 
the newspaper J] Tempo, which has been appearing in Rome {ur 
some time, may be mentioned; it has become more and mor 
incautiously Rightist and monarchist, and has now launched a 
new Milanese edition. But funds are important for many other 
purposes. An officer who served Mussolini's Neo-Fascist republic 
was Offered 50,000 lire (nearly £60) down and more to come by 2 


* monarchist agent the other day ; he was not keen, but he was 


down and out, so he accepted the money and accompanying 
obligations This incident is typical. 


North versus South 


Monarchisi insistence on the referendum has unfortunatc!) 
embittered relations between the North and the South, always : 
delicate problem for Italy. The North, where conditions and 
opinions are twentieth century, is strongly republican, while th 
South, where the House of Savoy at first seemed too modera, \ 
predominaritly monarchist. Sc far the monarchists have not though! 
it worth while to attempt violence on any scale in the North, but 
in the South, especially in Apulia, monarchist meetings frequent! 
end up with a raid on the local Communist or Socialist committe 
room. As the populations of North and South are roughly est 
mated at § to 3, this confirms the prevalent guess that the republi 
cans will win if the voting is uninterfered with. The 2,000, 
inhabitants of Rome, who are rejected both by North and South, 
are likely to cancel themselves out ; the working-class populauo 
is strongly republican, but among the Government officials th 
monarchists probably enjoy a considerable majority. 

Originally the Christian-Democrat Party was the refuge & 
moderates. who hoped that things need not be pushed to extremes 
This party, which was undoubtedly the largest single party in th 
country, had, unlike the other big popular parties, refused © 
commit itself on the monarchy-republic conflict, and its leade', 
De Gasperi, who is the interim Prime Minister, had preserved 
a meticulously neutral attitude. The result was that the pati! 
contained, and to some extent reconciled, the most conflicung 
points of view: But the referendum decision made it difficult i 
ihe Christian-Democrat Party Congress to continue to avoid th 
issue, and the delegates came out with a three-quarters majont! 
in favour of the republic. It is believed that this has displea< 
the Vatican ; it has certainly caused more conservative and mv’ 
supporters of the party to desert it in favour of groups mort ~ 
nitely on the Right, and, while the political homogencity of . 
Christian-Democrats has been inzreased, their numbers rn 
iadius of their influence have diminished, especially in the Sou” 
and De Gasperi’s position has probably been weakened. att 

Last-minute maneeuvres and the way in which the ime ss 
presented to the voters may yet influence the decisions m@ ¢ ° 
Tune 2nd. ‘The referendum ballot-paper is more likely to caus’ 
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undecided voter to vote for the Crown which he or she will find 
with the royal coat-ot -arms lying across the map of Italy; the 
female head which symbolises the Republic is less familiar and 
less convincing. The voting for the Constituent Assembly will be 
py proportional ‘representation, and in certain centres such as 
Rome the wretched voter will be presented with 27 party lists 
each composed of up to 33 names, since the Lazio region will 
have 33 representatives in the Assembly. The voter may choose 
only one of the lists, and in this case he may then vote for three 
of the names on it. In Tuscany (Florence or Siena regions) there 
ye mercifully only nine party lists. Each party has a symbol to 
nelp the illiterate ; of these symbols the hammer-and-sickle is 
ihe easiest to recognise, though things are complicated by the 
fact that it is common to both Socialists and Communists, the 
Socialists having merely added an open book to indicate that 
they will welcome intellectual as well as manual workers. But 
for any voter who is not Marxistically inclined the Christian- 
Democrat shield with the Cross and Libertas inscribed across it 
would seem to be by far the most attractive symbol, the more 
because it resembles the arms of Bologna and other cities. As 
for last-minute manoeuvres, we shail have to wait and see. On 
the whole, in spite of minor disturbances on May 24th, the thirty- 
first anniversary of Italy going to war in 1915, there now seems ‘0 
be slightly more confidence than there has been that the voting 
will be peaceful and genuinely free. 


Alliance with France ? 


{FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


May 25th 

Ir is generally admitted on both sides that the negotiation of an 
alliance between Great Britain and France had better wait until 
the General Election of June 2nd has shown more clearly which 
parties in France will be able to call the tune. In the meantime, 
the rude shocks of recent British policy have provoked a few 
fundamental questions. Has an Anglo-French alliance against 
Germany any meaning in the modern world? Does either side 
really want it? Would it make for a stronger and more lasting 
settlement in Europe? 
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In discussions of this kind words often mean different things 
to different people. For the British, an alliance with France 
might suggest a tidy and convenient way of rounding-off the 
French and British treaties of alliance with the Soviet Union. It 
would leave London free to pursue the legitimate and humani- 
tarian aim of helping the German people back to its feet, and this 
without alienating either French or Russian sympathies. It would 
provide the French with a documentary assurance that the British 
Government felt itself “engaged” upon the Continent despit: 
prior obligations to the Commonwealth and the United States ; 
and it would afford the British a sound foothold in Western 
Europe. For many people in Britain, too, an alliance with France 
might seem a reasonable way of shutting out further Soviet 
penetration. 

For the French, an alliance with Britain would mean both more 
and less than this. Like Mr Byrnes’s offer of a 25-year treaty of 
alliance against German aggression, as a defence against invasion 
the British alliance would mean little or nothing, for the history ot 
the "thirties shows that a Germany made strong and prosperous by 
favour of the Allies is also an aggressive Germany, and that no 
wealth of good intentions could prevent the brisk assault across 
the frontier at dawn from outstripping the mobilisation of expedi- 
tionary forces across the Channel or the Atlantic. Atomic energy 
may have out-moded the theory of warfare ; it remains to be seen 
if it has yet out-moded the practice. For genuine security, argue 
the French, you must give us the left bank of the Rhine and 
submit at least the Ruhr to political control by the Big Powers. 
Otherwise your armies and tombs will always arrive too late. 


National Prestige 


Behind this reservation lies another thought which is still more 
persuasive. In common with other peoples, it is doubtful if the 
French to-day are really thinking in terms of a fourth German 
invasion. They know a little of the demoralising effects of enemy 
occupation ; and Germany to-day is occupied in a far more com- 
plete sense than France ever was. But they are deeply aware of 
their weakness in the post-war race for prosperity and peaceful 
influence. It could scarcely be otherwise. With an ageing popu- 
lation of 40 million which is ceasing to reproduce itself, the 
leaders of France know that they must either attract several 
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millions of new men and women into France or else see their 
country sink inevitably into the ranks of the minor Powers. 
M. Pflimlin, Under-Secretary at the Ministry of Health and Popu- 
lation, said lately that inquiry had shown the immediate need for 
5,000,000 more people if the level of the population were to be 
maintained over the next few decades, and of at least 2,000,000 
more if the bare essentials of industrial reconstruction were to 
be achieved. Approaches have been made to every country with 
a surplus of labour. The Slavs of Central Europe who poured 
into France before the war are no longer available, and some of 
the highly skilled Polish miners in the Nord and Pas de Calais 
have already left for home again. With the Italian Government 
an agreement has been made for a first contingent of 20,000 
miners ; there is talk of an eventual immigration of 600,000 Italian 
men and women (for women are wanted almost as much as men). 
It is hoped to assimilate many of the German prisoners-of-war 
who are now in France. 

Across the Rhine, by contrast, remain more than 70 million 
Germans, industrious, docile, even to-day well enough equipped 
to leave France in their wake in the production of goods and 
services, and therefore in worldly prestige. Everything which has 
happened in the last 50 years has proved to the French that this 
likely predominance of Germany over France would be bad for 
them and worse for Europe as a whole. So the French feel that 
they must be given a start in this competition ; and the start they 
are thinking of is the detachment of part of Western Germany to 
the benefit of Germany’s neighbours. They are ready to admit 
that not more than the Saar should fall to their direct advantage ; 
but they hope to see Germany deprived of the support of the 
Ruhr and possibly of part of the Rhineland. 

That is the primary meaning of an alliance with Britain: an 
explicit recognition by the British that France must be favoured, 
deliberately and consistently, before Germany. But the German 
question is not the only one in which the French wouid look for: 
this deliberate preference by Great Britain. There is also North 
Africa. In Morocco and Tunis (less so, in Algeria) the war has 
brought the old ambitions, of Arab independence once more to 
the surface. Across recent events in parts of North Africa the 
French have drawn discreetly their own brand of iron curtain ; 
but if it seems likely that what goes on behind this curtain 
promises little good for the cause of Frarce or of Europe in the 
Arab world, for the French it is certain that the independence 
of Libya would promise still less. Had Mr Bevin thought of this 
when he pulled a charter for the Senussi out of his pocket? 


Economic Aid 


A third aspect of Anglo-French relations which must enter into 
any serious calculation of the advantages of an alliance is that of 
economic aid. It is perhaps wrong to blame the Treasury for 
extracting its pound of flesh from the French Government by the 
“cash and carry” terms of the financial agreement signed some 
weeks ago, because the Treasury was interested in finance and not 
in diplomacy. But it goes without saying that a further exten- 
sion of sterling credits Would be advisable if closer political rela- 
tions between the two countries were in contemplation. 

Briefly, then, an alliance would seem to most Frenchmen a 
useless piece of paper if it were not aimed at reinforcing and 
reconstructing the old primacy of France in Western Europe. A 
mere statement of intentions to help France to repel German 
invasion, reduced to that bald context, would be little more than 
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a gesture to diplomatic routine. This does not mean that 

Frenchmen would not be happy to accepi British leadership 
that leadership could offer them something tangible in mien 
But what would it have to offer? mn allge. 


Lately it has looked in Paris as if the British had nothing ,. 
offer. Not only the Communists reflect on this and draw their 
own conclusions. The editor of the Monde, M. Hubert Se 
Méry, who is no friend of the Left, wrote lately in the weekh 
Temps Présent that Britain had the same kind of respect {, 
France as a horseman for his mount. 7 


It is surprising to see how far the British, where Ger 
the Arab world are concerned, ignore the most obvious interests oi 
France [he wrote early this month], and Mr Attlee seems one 
the Anglo-French alliance just as Mr Churchill saw ir. aeo de 
cannot reign in Paris, then let Brussels and The Hague at least aon 
her as satellites and the whole Arab world pay homage to her. _ 


And then he comes to an issue of which French opinion is acute: 
aware : ; 


British and Soviet counter-bidding trends everywhere to the detr. 
ment and partition of Europe. How long can the British hope to 
profit by this? ; 

Upon this, at least, the Communists and the Popular Republican: 
are in substantial agreement against the third of the great parties 
the Socialists. (The Right, of course, will play at any gam 
which aggravates the conflict between East and West.) Th 
Communists dislike the Western bloc and its corollary, the Second 
(Socialist) International, because it is aimed at themselves: the 
Popular Republicans distrust it precisely because they do 10 
believe that Social-Democratic ideology is strong, logical, or sincere 
enough to oppose a front to the Communists that would be wort! 
supporting. French Socialist foreign policy, placed alongsid: 
ardent anti-Communism inside France and a simultaneous retreat 
from what the Popular Republicans consider legitimate French 
ciaims on Germany, has had the unfortunate effect of creating the 
impression that the Socialists are willing to tail along behind 
London and Washington in exchange for short-term elector! 
advantages. Many beside the Communists are unwilling thi 
France should play second-string in the orchestration of what 
looks. very like a British offensive against the spread of Sovie: 
influence. For that offznsive would inevitably prefer Germany 0 
France as a major point d’appui ; and in that case primary French 
interests might all too easily be forgotten. 


many and 


Upon this the editor of the Monde has something else to s 
Would not Britain of the Labour Party do better to show a litre 
more imagination than Britain of the Conservatives? [he asks. 
Faced with a changing world, Britain could choose between herse! 
and Europe. It is natural that she should have chosen herself ; bu' 
must the nations of Europe play the pawns in her game just as the 
Arab states do? 
This judgment may seem distorted, and it is certainly far from 
typical. But it does carry to a logical conclusion much that » 
incoherent and uneasy in French thinking about relations wit) 
Britain. If it is to fit within the pattern of international realive 
in this post-war world, an alliance must be more than a statemet! 
ot common defence against German aggression. A synthesis 
British and French interests at this stage of European histor 
may or may not be desirable ; but it is upon that decision, with 2! 
which is thereby implied, that will depend the fate of a since 
hopeful, and imaginative partnership. 
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Steel and the Public Interest 


FTER two days’ debate, the Government’s decision to 

introduce proposals for nationalising “ appropriate sec- 
tions” of the irom and steel industry has been confirmed. For 
the first ime since April 17th when the Minister of Supply 
announced the decision in principle to nationalise a large 
section of the industry, reasons have been given and policy 
disclosed. It would be pleasing to record that some of the 
considerations raised in the suggested agenda for the Steel 
Board which appeared in last week’s issue of The Economist 
has been critically examined by Ministers and Opposition 
speakers during the course of the debate. Instead, so far as 
the debate faced the future, it relied on the now familiar 
technique of policy by assertion and not by proof. And a 
dismaying proportion of time was consumed by both sides in 
polemics about the past which have the minimum of relevance 
to the present problem of creating an efficient steel industry. 

Two main points clearly emerge. Nationalisation itself will 
be deferred, and it will be partial. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment, and not the Steel Control Board, will design the pattern 
of nationalisation. The Board itself will have definite and 
limited functions ; it will be responsible for procuring sup- 
plies of materials, and for ensuring that modernisation schemes 
proceed smoothly and rapidly. It is, in short, an interim 
instrument of control, wielding powers which are already 
within the competence of the Minister of Supply ; it may be 
called upon to render advice about the technical problems 
which will arise when the nationalisation programme for the 
industry comes to be drafted, but it has no mandate to produce 
the scheme itself. 

The time-table of nationalisation, therefore, has not been 
greatly clarified, but if the Government want to assure them- 
selves of nationalisation within the lifetime of the present Par- 
lament they will have to act quickly, for there are other com- 
peutors for Parliamentary time (including the nationalisation 
of inland transport) which already threaten congestion after 
the summer recess. Mr Morrison asserted that it would be 
childish, at this early stage, to demand that very precise defini- 
tions should be. given. ‘That may be so, but it also implies 
that the Government’s decision to nationalise “ appropriate 
sections” of the industry does not result from any thinking in 
detail on the subject. Nor does the decision proceed from 
the reasons of principle advanced in turn by Mr Wilmot, Mr 
Dalton, and Mr Morrison. The industry is organised as a 
monopoly ; but there are plenty of monopolies outside the 
threat of nationalisation. It requires priorities for new con- 
struction and, perhaps, for a certain amount of new capital ; 
but does not the Government boast of instruments, stopping 
well short of nationalisation, which are intended to provide 
these very facilities for any important privately-owned indus- 
ty which requires them? The fundamental issue narrows to 
this: the industry would be content if it were made subject to 
a regime of public control over broad policy, leaving its owner- 
ship untouched ; the Government has decided that a divorce 
of ownership from control will not work. Undoubtedly, this 
Sa point of view which merits respect, but even this caa 
hardly be elevated into a primary reason for nationalisation. 

* 


The Minister of Supply has belatedly thrown a certain 
amount of light on the limits to which nationalisation of the 
industry is to be pursued. Iron ore and coke ovens associated 
with steelworks will be taken over, and pig iron and the manu- 
facture of steel ingots from pig iron or scrap are inevitably 
included. Then follow a number of extensions. Steel smelt- 


ing and primary rolling are essentially one industry ; therefore, 


the heavy — must be taken over, too. Further, 
there are many finishing processes which are closely integrated 
with steel making and thus form virtually one process ; these 
integrated plants are to be taken over as a whole, but, where 
the same finishing process is carried out in separate or inde- 
pendent works, the decision about the exact boundary between 
public and independent ownership will be taken in each par- 
ticular case. Iron foundries making castings will be left in 
private hands—a reasonable decision, since they are closely 
associated with engineering—but the spun pipe foundries, 
which are invariably associated with blast furnaces, will come 
under public ownership. 

Granted the decision to nationalise, these limits are not un- 
reasonable. They would not guarantee uniformity of treat- 
ment, but they do avoid an even worse evil—the slicing in two 
of integrated plants between public and private ownership, 
which clearly could not be made to work. But the process 
of fixing the boundary in so many individual cases will be a 
long job. Again, the commercial arrangements by which State- 
owned integrated plants may in future compete with less effi- 
cient, independently-owned finishing plants calls for serious 
consideration. These arrangements will determine whether 
independent plants can remain in business and replace their 
capital, or whether they will elect to let their undertakings 
run down economically and leave the responsibility for erecting 
new capacity on the Government’s doorstep. The only assur- 
ance which is offered to them is that the Government is pre- 
pared to provide new capital at slightly higher cost than the 
gilt-edged rate for approved development schemes. No one 
would suggest that they should become pensioners of a 
publicly-owned steel industry, but their productive capacity 
is considerable, and the Government will have to provide by 
some means or other for its maintenance or replacement. 

As yet, the Government have not moved very far from the 
outline presented six months ago by the Federation for the 
development of the industry during the next seven and a-half 
years. At least, they do not quarrel with it fundamentally, and 
their own programme of development, to quote Mr Morrison, 
may be “very much like” the Federation’s. It is important 
to realise what this means in terms of steel at the cheapest 
price. It means concession—necessary, no doubt, but con- 
cession, none the less—to established interests, both of labour 
and capital. It may, let it be repeated, be necessary for social 
and political reasons to accept something less than the opti- 
mum location of plants and something less than the maximum 
economies of production which can be technically achieved 
by using better sites for new plants and better production 
methods in them. But at least the Government should be 
expected to improve on the Federation’s plan in one respect, 
namely, to set out quite clearly what the differences in operat- 
ing costs are between, say, new plants in Development Areas 
which bring work to the workers, and the new plants, say, in 
the Midlands which bring production to the orefields. 

It is not necessary to nationalise in order to control the 
location of new plants. But once nationalisation is decided 
upon, it becomes doubly difficult to dissect the economic from 
the social factors in plant location. Indeed, reforms which fali 
far short of improving the balance of location of the industry 
(judged on technical grounds) may encounter equally fierce 
local resistance. Old-style plants are labour consuming ; 
modern plants must be labour saving. That is the dilemma 
which will confront all State-owned industries. The tremen- 
dous economic issue of the future balance of costs and prices 
and the basic factors inherent in a long-term investment pro- 
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gramme for new steel capacity have been almost entirely 
ignored during the debate. Yet they are bound up with the 
efficient organisation of the steel industry in the public interest, 
which is the Government’s declared objective. It is seriously 
open to doubt whether the regional grouping by product which 
is implicit in the Federation’s plan, and which was reaffirmed 
by much that Mr Dalton said on the subject of the South 
Wales sheet and tinplate industry, will ultimately prove the 
most economical arrangement of the steel industry, if full 
regard is paid to the relative costs of ore, coal and inland 
transport. 

The Government have taken a strategic decision based on 
little more than a political hunch, and decked it out with tactical 
arguments of varying degrees of intellectual respectability. 
They have not so much taken the heart out of the most effi- 
cient steel organisations ; they intend to take the whole body. 
It is up to the nationalisers to prove their case, and in steel 
they have so far failed to do so. What do they hope to achieve 
by nationalisation? Is it conformity to public policy? But 
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the control of its activities during the war and after ha 
been effective, even though the plans have been privately 
owned. And even in the absence of nationalisation at ig 
indeterminate date in the future, a very large part of the sates. 
sary sanctions by which the industry could be made to conform 
to the broad outline of the Government’s economic policy 
already exist and can be strengthened. Or is it greater technical 
efficiency? But the Government’s plan differs from the Federa. 
tion’s only by drawing an artificial frontier which. however 
skilfully drawn, cannot fail to have technical disadvantages. The 
linking of public ownership with public control has the appear- 
ance of a tidy solution. But it also means, in addiiton to broad 
planniing of steel production in the public interest, a day-to-day 
centrol of productive operations. The immediate need js Clearly 
for an improved and revitalised steel development programme 
which is the one thing the Government apparently does not have 
in mind ; the details of production problems can be left to the 
technicians and masters, until they misbehave. And they were 
never less likely to do that than they are to-day. 


The Cotton Report 


HE Report of the Working Party on the Cotton industry, 
which is summarised on later pages, is not the first 
of the Working Party reports ; it was beaten by a short head by 
pottery last week. But from the start it has been recognised as 
the most important of the series. The more disappointment 
will be felt that the Working Party have not produced a com- 
pletely unanimous report. On what will generally be regarded as 
central issues, they have divided into two exactly equal halves, 
the Chairman, Sir George Schuster, the four trade unionists 
and one employer being on one side and the three other 
employers and three independent members on the other. 

This cleavage is confined to the three specific issues of a re- 
equipment levy, a redundancy scheme, and amalgamation of 
firms. On a wide variety of other issues there is unanimous 
agreement. The Working Party recommend, for example, that 
the problems of the textile industries should be looked at as a 
whole, both at a conference between the Government and the 
manufacturers and by a Textile Research Council designed to 
co-ordinate research and to increase the total research effort. 
They suggest that a Cotton Council, including independent 
members, should take the place of the Cotton Board ; and that 
a Central Marketing Company, with merchants and merchant 
converters as shareholders, should succeed British Overseas 
Cottons, Ltd., as a channel for bulking orders. There are also 
proposals for the recruitment and training of managers, for a 
review of wages arrangements, and for a Central Factory Com- 
pany, owned by the industry, to operate a number of factories 
on a commercial basis to test new processes, machinery, and 
methods of work. 

Even on the crucial issue of re-equipment, there is a measure 
of agreement. The Memorandum of Dissent, signed by three 
of the independent members and three of the employers, is 
emphatic on the need for increased mechanisation and re- 
equipment. But it goes on to point out that “it would be mis- 
leading to hold out the hope that, under present conditions, 
simply by adopting general re-equipment, costs and prices could 
be generally and: substantially reduced.” The Dissenters insist 
that the decision to re-equip must be a matter of judgment for 
the individual firm and that increased mechanisation is possible 
on a wide scale by reorganising the use of existing machinery. 

The reasons given in the Main Report for preferring com- 
pulsion to voluntary methods hinge on the shortage of labour. 
The contention is that the number of workers in spinning and 
weaving is unlikely to recover to more than 250,000 (compared 
with 390,000 in 1939) and may well fall to 200,000 ; that even 
with 250,000 workers the output will be insufficient to cover 

_ domestic requirements (after the removal of rationing) and leave 
a substantial margin for export. Whether or not re-equipment 
would lower costs, it is needed as the only way of raising the 
gross physical output of yarn and cloth to a minimum target. 
But this argument cannot be expected to be visible to the in- 


dividual firm and it must therefore be centrally applied. More- 
over, the new machinery will not be installed unless it has a 
good prospect of working to capacity ; and if it is to work tw 
capacity, ee Ree be eliminated. This also re- 
quires a central scheme. Accordingly, the main report pro 
that firms shall be grouped together so as to deme as ‘nil 
and re-equip the others, with the object of concentrating the 
limited supply of labour on plant yielding the maximum output 
per head. Re-equipment is to be financed by a levy on spindles 
and looms, which would be passed on to the final consumer in 
the form of higher prices for yarn and cloth. If this process of 
amalgamation had not made progress by voluntary means in 
three months, it should be carried out by compulsion. 


x 


The implications of this argument extend far beyond the 
cotton trade. Cotton is by no means the only war-contracted 
industry that is suffering from a shortage of labour ; there are 
few such industries within sight of their pre-war level of em- 
ployment. It is in fact broadly true to say that the real problems 
of conversion from war to peace in the labour market, so far from 
being well on the way to solution by an “ orderly demobilisa- 
tion,” are only beginning to become apparent. What has been 
taking place over the past year has been in the main a re- 
conversion within existing firms, partly through the displacement 
of women and older workers by men released from the Forces. 
partly through a change-over (mainly in engineering) to supply- 
ing peacetime products. There has been comparatively little 
transfer between industries. In spite of labour shortages 
throughout the textile trades, the making-up trade, building. 
and coalmining, there are more, not fewer workers in employ- 
ment than a year ago ; and the reluctance of workers to re-enter 
controlled industries has certainly been reinforcced by the wider 
opportunities of employment still available. Industries like 
cotton, which rely heavily on women and juveniles, have been 
and will be doubly hit ; the supply of juveniles will contract (¢ 
one-third of the number in 1937 once the school-leaving ag 
has been raised to 16 ; and at the same time the falling birth- 
rate has reacted far more severely on the supply of women 
workers, who retire from work at a much earlier age on the 
average than men. But even in Lancashire there must be more 
women in employment new than before the war. Pe 

The problem of the cotton industry, therefore, 1s typical 0 
the difficulties that will be met in re-building many of the export 
industries in conditions of full employment. It is not simply @ 
question of increasing output per head at all costs but also 0 
deciding what is to give way in Lancashire to allow more labour 
to be recruited to the cotton industry and how the industt) 
can be made sufficiently attractive to the dwindling supply é 
mobile workers. From this point of view, does the ceiling 
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of 250,000 seem reasonable and how far short does it fall of 
what would be required with pre-war techniques? 

On this fundamental issue the Report seems too pessimistic, 
There are at present some 230,000 workers employed in spinning 
and weaving and the number has been increasing at the rate of 
3,000 per month. In June, 1939, when exports were higher than 
seems consistent with the present long-term prospects of the 
industry, employment was 340,000. There are, in the country 
at large, perhaps 2 million workers still to be absorbed into 
employment from war and pseudo-war jobs, including men and 
women demobilised from the Armed Forces. Is it not reason- 
able to assume that the cotton industry will recruit part of this 
total? If, for example, it were possible to increase total employ- 
ment to 300,000 over the next three years and to effect an 
overall economy in labour of 10 per cent, the scale on which 
new machinery would be required for the purpose of expanding 
gross output would be much more modest. No such recruit- 
ment would be possible unless wages were increased in relation 
to competing employments ; and this in itself would provide a 
strong incentive to economy in labour. 

When the prospects of the industry are looked at in terms of 
cost rather than of total output, the evidence is inadequate and 
conflicting. If the Government is to. apply pressure on the 
industry to mechanise more rapidly, it must be in a 
position to establish both that the necessary machinery 
can be provided and that it will effect a substantial 
economy in labour. But the largest British manufacturers of 
automatic looms, for example, are booked up for the next five 
years and the total capacity of all manufacturers will reach only 
7,000 per annum in about two years’ time ; this compares with 
the Working Party’s programme for the replacement of 200,000 
looms by 120,000 automatics “over the next years.” The 
economy in labour, if American practice were adopted, is put 
at 38 per cent in spinning, 62 per cent in weaving, and 80 per 
cent in winding and beaming. The estimates of costs, however, 
show insignificant economies in operating costs for high draft 
spinning on double-shift, and of less than 20 per cent for 
automatic looms on double-shift. These comparisons assume 
that there will be a reduction in working hours from 48 to 40 
in the change from existing machinery working single-shift to 
new machinery working double-shift. But even so, the 
prospective economies in labour $eem to evaporate when they 
are translated into terms of cost. Why? Is it because the 
American worker is given far more than 12 to 20 automatics to 
tend? If so, would it not be proper to give more attention to 
the contrast in work-load? 

* 

On the specific points of disagreement between the two sides, 
the layman may again be tempted to call for further evidence. 
On the first of these, he may agree with the Dissenters that there 
is no case for compulsory amalgamation simply to bring about 
larger units of production, and yet regard this as irrelevant to the 
argument of the main report that it is likely to be easier for two 
or more firms to group themselves for purposes of re-equipment 
—a miniature concentration scheme, so to speak—trather 
than to rely. on competition to shake out surplus capacity. 
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The second point of disagreement relates to the method of 
securing re-equipment. Both sides, it should be noted, are in 
favour of action by the state to make re-equipment more attrac- 
tive by the provision of cheap capital and by higher depreciation 
allowances. They agree on “an orderly programme ” for the 
supply of textile machinery to the industry. They further agree 
on raising part of the cost of re-equipment from the consumer 
of cotton goods. The disagreement is on the method. The 
Dissenters would remove the present limitations on profit 
margins in the export trade (from which only the merchants are 
now exempt) and leave the resulting increase in profits to be 
disposed of at the discretion of the manufacturer. The chairman 
and the trade unionists want to build up a fund by compulsory 
levy and control the use of it through an Equipment Board. 
Compulsory levies are never very agreeable; but it can 
hardly be argued that a levy of, say, £25 million over 
the next three years would be an excessive price to pay for the 
progressive modernisation.of plant when the exports at stake 
are of the order of £60 million a year. 


When the issue of redundancy is introduced, with the 
threat of compulsory amalgamation if no action is taken within 
the next three months, it is natural to hesitate. If new machinery 
is really so much more efficient than old, if its purchase is to be 
surrounded with so many reliefs, and if the workers who operate 
it continue to earn substantially higher wages, why should it be 
presumed that plants making the freest use of such machinery 
will not run to capacity? During the war, when schemes of 
concentration were adopted from somewhat similar motives, they 
were not conspicuously successful, even with direction of labour, 
in securing full-capacity working. Would a redundancy scheme, 
unless exceptionally drastic, be more successful without running 
serious risks of later bottlenecks? Above all, is it essential to 
decide at this stage, with all the uncertainties of future develop-- 
ments, on an operation that promises an unspecified economy 
in labour by a peculiarly devious route? 


The Working Party have produced an admirable factual 
survey of the cotton industry and its problems. The twenty- 
eight recommendations on which they are agreed provide a pro- 
gramme of action to improve efficiency that will occupy the 
industry and the Government for some time to come. On the 
remaining recommendations there is little chance that the em- 
ployers will take action, and the Government will have to decide 
whether to apply compulsion. But even if everything were 
done that it lay within the competence of the Working Party 


_ to recommend, would the industry thrive? Cotton must be 


treated with other industries in the same condition under a 
wider policy than a committee on any one of them is free to 
suggest. Such a policy would have to be directed to securing 
a re-allocation of man-power to the industries where it is most _ 
required ; to developing in employers and workers the incentives — 
to effort and enterprise that will yield the maximum dividends 
in output per head ; and to controlling the rate of re-equipment 
within the limits of an overall programme of investment. No 
industry can be left to work out its own salvation from motives 
divorced from a general policy of this kind. 
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Report on Cotton—A Summary 


[Shortage of space prevents the reproduction of the statistical tables in the Report. It is hoped to give some of these in 
next week’s issue of THE ECONOMIST.] 


— Cotton Industry Working Party was appointed in 
October, 1945, under the chairmanship of Sir George 
Schuster, with the following terms of reference: 

“To examine and enquire into the various schemes and sug- 
gestions put forward for improvements of organisation, pro- 
duction and distribution methods and processes in the cotton 
industry, and to report as to the steps which should be adopted 
in the national interest to strengthen the industry and render it 
more stable and more capable of meeting Competition in the home 
and foreign markets.” 

The report is in two parts. The first part, after a brief his- 
torical introduction, gives a survey of the present position and 
future prospects of the industry. 


I—Structure of the Industry 


The cotton industry is still predominantly horizontal in struc- 
ture, only 18.5 per cent of the spinning capacity and 22.5 per cent 
of the weaving capacity being owned by firms engaging in both 
spinning and weaving. The majority of spinning firms are of 
substantial size, only about 15 per cent of the spindles being 
owned by firms with fewer than 80,000 spindles. More than a 
third of the total number of spindles are owned by large combines. 
Many firms also undertake doubling, representing two-thirds of 
the total doubling capacity. Waste spinning is mainly done by 
small firms in about 130 mills containing nearly one million 
spindles. The total spindleage of the industry (February, 1946) 
is about 385 million. 

By contrast the weaving industry is essentially the field of small 
units, consisting of over 1,000 firms, owning in all 500,000 looms 
and employing on the average less than 200 employees. Sixty 
per cent of the number of firms own less than 20 per cent of 
the looms. The finishing section comprises a large number of 
smal] firms and a small number of very large ones—six firms 
between them employing one-third of the total labour force. 

There are over 1,750 separate converters of cotton and rayon 
piece-goods, of whom nearly 700 engage both in home and export 
trade. Over 90 per cent of the total trade is done by about 500 
firms. 


Il—Labour 


The dominating feature of the postwar situation is shortage of 
labour. In the past the industry relied on an over-abundant, 


cheap and highly skilled labour force, containing a large pro- ~ 


pertion of women and juveniles. In future, it will have to. work 
with a smaller and much more highly paid labour force, con- 
taining a higher proportion of men. 

In 1924 the labour force employed in cotton spinning and 
weaving was 528,000, of whom 84,000 were juveniles; in July, 
1945, it Was 209,000, with 21,000 juveniles. 

“To operate the existing spinning capacity of 384 million (mule 

equivaleat) spindles and the corresponding weaving capacity on 
the 1937 basis—when 359,700 operatives were employed—and 
allowing a margin of 73} per cent for absenteeism, a total labour 
force of 390,000 would be required—190,000 for spinning and 
doubling and 200,000 for weaving. The labour force available 
at the end of January, 1946, was approximately 226,000—117,250 
spinning and doubling and 108,750 for weaving. There was thus 
a deficit of 164,000 (42 per cent), 72,750 for spinning and 
doubling and 91,250 (45.6 per cent) for weaving. 

There is very little prospect of reducing this deficit. The total 
labour force available for the industry is unlikely to exceed 250,000, 
only 65 per cent of the number required to staff the existing 
capacity on the prewar basis. The present heavy rate of wastage 
is likely to continue, on account of the high average age of the 
operatives and the retirement of married women from industry, 
and there is no prospect of offsetting this wastage by new intake. 
The total supply of juvenile labour in the country will be 
diminished, and in the face of competition for juveniles from 
other industries cotton is unlikely to recruit more than 7,000 
school-leavers per annum—only about 60 per cent of the prewar 
rate. Other possible sources of labour—former cotton operatives 
now in other industries, demobilised servicemen and women, in- 
experienced adult labour from other industries, married women 
formerly in cotton not at present at work—are unlikely to con- 
tribute much towards meeting the deficit. 


The industry must therefore be prepared to develop the use 
of male labour in place of female labour, as recommended by 
the Evershed Commission on spinning, to offer good wages and 
working conditions, and to adjust methods of labour utilisation to 
offset the reduction in the proportion of juveniles employed, |; 
must miss No opportunity 10 increase the productivity of labour 
by introducing new machinery and securing a more economic 
allocation of operatives. It must also ensure a proper balance 
between the various categories of operatives and see that increased 
productivity is not gained at the expense of overloading the 
worker. 


Il1I—Equipment 


In view of the labour shortage, increased PMH calls for im- 
proved equipment. The Working Party has investigated the 
resources for replacing or improving old plant and how to use 
these resources to Maximum advantage. 

A detailed picture of existing equipment and buildings is diff. 
cult to get, but broadly judged by standards and methods in other 
countries, Lancashire’s equipment is old-fashioned and “ex- 
tremely extensive” ig relation to turnover. Mule spindles pre- 
dominate and automatic looms cover no more tHan 5 per cent of 
the industry. Some 61 per cent of floor space in spinning and 
69 per cent in weaving was in buildings built mainly before 1900. 

A Sub-Committee has examined the inter-action of new equip- 
ment on working costs. Lack of comprehensive cost records and 
the steep rises in the cost of new machinery following the two 
wars seriously impede these measurements, and the present 
sellers’ market may tempt certain parts of the industry to go slow 
on re-equipment. In fact, ane re-equipment is an urgent 
necessity. The Costs Sub-Committee has worked on’ assumptions 
which tend to understate the full potential savings due to new 
equipment. Taking wages at a recent date (increases have since 
been made or are in prospect), and assuming high draft ring 
spinning, automatic looms, double day shifts to pay 48-hour wages 
for a 40-hour week, the percentage savings are : — 
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The spinning figures show the same trend for each cloth, but 0 
weaving there is more variation. With full re-equipment, the 
difference between one- and two-shift working is decisive. _ 

The textile machinery industry is in the throes of reconversicn. 
Textile Machinery Makers, Limited, largely control the pt 
duction of spinning machinery ; present capacity is 1.2 millioa 
ring spindles per annum ; it is hoped to increase this by 60 pet 
cent. Some 90 per cent of present orders are stated to be for 
export. Some of the most efficient winding machinery has fot 
years past been imported; arrangements are being made 1 
manufacture certain American machinery in this country. British 
capacity for production of automatic looms gives the Workin3 
Party “serious concern.” The largest producers expect to be able 
to make 6,000 looms a year by the first half of 1948, of which 
only 3,000 will be available for Lancashire. “This figure is totally 
inadequate.” Evidence shows that high draft ring spinning 
equipment is 65 per cent higher in price compared with August 
1939 ; other types show up to 100 per cent increase. Cards which 
cost £100 in 4933 are now £363, with no change in design. 
Working Party hold that the merger of spinning machinely 
makers in 1931 has promoted a mutual lack of confidence betwee? 
the machinery makers and the textile industry. 

If double day shifts, using machinery 80 instead of 48 aon 
a week become the rule, only 60 per cent of the re-equipmet 
otherwise needed would be required. Automatic looms w° 
bring a saving of about one-third in labour ; but weaving cane 
not be transformed to automatic machinery immediately. Mean 


while, the Lancashire looms can economise labour if the “ more 
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joms” system is extended. The load of work on the weaver, 
rather than any predetermined number of looms per weaver, 
should be the criterion. Expenditure On a serious scale is needed 
for improvement in mill conditions and re-spacing of machinery. 


The scale of potential savings in labour, based on British out- 
put in 1937 if the American methods discussed in the Platt Report 
were in operation, shows savings of 38 per cent in spinning, 80 
per cent in weaving and beaming, and 62 per cent in weaving. 
The overall saving would be 523 per cent, or 40 per cent on the 
basis of a 40-hour week. These are target figures, not immediate 
proposals. 

Information on the resources of individual textile companies for 
re-equipment is not precise. The industry’s resources have in- 
creased during the war, but the low EPT standard and inade- 
quate depreciation allowances to meet current replacement costs 
require facilities for ploughing back profits and raising new 
capital at low interest rates. 


I1V—Distribution 


Distribution is of vital importance .to the commercial success 
of the industry, and two fundamental questions are posed: (1) 
Js the existing service rendering sufficient service in interpreting 
and satisfying Consumer requirements at home and abroad, and 
(2) is it costing too much? 

The report concludes that distribution charges have been 
“taking a toll of the industry far larger than is consistent with 
with the national interest.” Examples are given of excessive dis- 
tribution costs—in a girl’s dress selling at 12s. 54d., the combined 
cost of industrial processes is only 1s. 9}d., compared with the 
charge for wholesale and retail distribution of §s. 3}d.; in a 
man’s shirt, the industrial costs are 3s. 5}d., compared with dis- 
tribution charges of 5s. 9d. No corresponding data about distri- 
bution costs are available for the export market, and an exhaus- 
tive investigation into the whole question of selling costs, both 
for home and overseas markets, is urged. 


With the exception of a few vertically integrated firms, the 
producers of cotton goods have been detached from their sales 
organisation, and have in consequence not been able to plan their 
production and operate their capacity in relation to existing or 
potential demand. Maximum economy of production has been 
made impossible by the splitting up and variation of orders, which 
have ruled out the possibility of securing continuous runs. The 
report recognises the need for variety and flexibility, and for the 
maintenance of high quality in fabric and design, but points out 
that there has been a multiplicity of patterns. In the export trade 
the excessive number of competing merchants has raised distribu- 
tion costs and tended to depress the selling prices of British goods 
in certain overseas markets, as well as preventing producers getting 
orders of a size suitable for economical and continuous production. 


This should not necessarily be taken as criticism of the mer- 
chants, for the producers have largely themselves to blame, and 
itis up to them to take the initiative to ensure better results in 
the future. The producers should take steps: 

(2) To understand their cost structure and ensure that in 
quoting prices they get a proper differential for a short as com- 
pared with a long run; 

(b) To take an interest in the destination of their product ; 


(c) To promote the study of consumer requirements at home 
engage in a systematic programme of market research for 
export markets; 


_(@ To regard production for home and export markets as an 
itegrated programme and to act collectively. 


Long-term demand in the home market is likely to be larger 
than before the war, as a consequence of a full employment policy, 
the redistribution of incomes through social security schemes 

development of cheap and attractive textiles, Pre-war con- 
sumption in 1935-8 averaged about 2,100 million square yards. 
The Cotton Board’s estimate of post-war domestic consumption 
8 of 2,300 million square yards. 


ents, volume of international trade will depend, on the annesel 
vel of world prosperity and on government policies towards pro- 
lection of cateael atone The volta of international trade 
declined between the wars, and Britain was particularly severely 


hit. Japanese ion cannot be assumed to have disappeared 

ogether ; many eae importing countries, ¢.g., India, are de- 
Veloping textile industries and there is likely to be intefise com- 
Petition. The British industry’s only hope of maintaining post- 
Wak markets is to make itself efficient. 


Certain basic conditions are set out as governing conceptions, 
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namely, that cotton should be maintained as a major industry, 
and that it should remain under private ownership. Thé aim 
should be to establish conditions under which it can operate 
successfully in the national interest. In the immediate transition 
period, a concerted plan is necessary to carry through a recon- 
struction programme, in which individual interests should co- 
operate and in which the Government must play a part. Without 
an ordered programme of transition, wage rates might be pushed 
up to an artificially high and uneconomic level which would not 
be in the interest of the operatives. “The time has come to make 
a start. The next few years are vital. The nation cannot afford 
to have them wasted.” The final objective must be reached step 
by step, but this must not be allowed to degenerate into “ too little 
and too late.” 


There are in all 34 recommendations. These are divided into 
four main heads: Operating methods, the Human factor, External 
conditions and Government policy, and Organisation. Recom- 
mendations not accepted in the Dissentient memorandum are 
marked *. 


1.—Operating Methods 


In order to re-equip the industry during the post-war transition 
period, to create a balance between plant capacity and labour 
supply, and to utilise textile machinery to the best advantage: 


(1) An immediate survey of existing industrial plant should be 
undertaken, to determine the improvements necessary in existing 
equipment and likely future requirements. 


(2) There should be an immediate independent investigation of 
the textile machinery industry. The information collected, to- 
gether with data collected under (1) should enable the formulation 
of a programe for supplying the cotton industry with textile 
machinery over the next five years, at prices subject to inde- 
pendent scrutiny. If necessary, normal home production could 
be supplemented from the capacity of other British engineering 
firms, by imports and on reparations account from Germany and 
Japan. Particular attention should be paid to supplies of weaving 
machinery. The Government should call a representative con- 
ference of all interested parties, as a preliminary to the formula- 
tion of a concerted plan. 


* (3) A fund to aid re-equipment in the transition should be 
built up from a uniform levy to remain in force for the period of 
controiled prices, i.e., three years. This levy should be at the rate of 
3s. 9d. per spindle and be balanced by a corresponding increase 
in the controlled prices for yarn by the equivalent of 1d. per lb. 
for 24’s count yarn. Mills which have installed new machinery 
since September, 1939, or which instal new machinery while the 
levy is in force would be entitled to a rebate on the amount of 
levy payable, equal to § per cent of the capital cost of the new 
plant. It is pointed out that the increase in yarn margins would 
have only a small effect on retail prices and that offsetting 
economies could be secured by a reduction in distribution mafgins. 


A similar levy should be imposed on weaving firms, at the rate 
of £9 per loom, to be balanced by a price increase equal to 3d. 
per square yard on utility cloth 3024. 


An Equipment Board (vide recommendation 29) would be re- 
sponsible for collecting and administering the levy. 


The total yield from the levies is estimated at £16,875,000 
for spinning and £9,450,000 for weaving over the 3-year period. 
The possible cost of re-equipment, including consolidation and 
building improvements, is estimated at £38 million for spinning 
and £29.2 million for weaving, in all £67.2 million over the next 
few years. 


*(4) The grouping or amalgamation of spinning mills to create 
sufficiently large units to handle re-equipment and consolidation 
problems and to facilitate co-operation in a concerted industrial 
policy. The groupings, which should, if possible, be arranged 
voluntarily, need not be of large or uniform size, and need not 
involve complete financial amalgamations. All sections of the 
industry should be given a period of three months to consider 
the report and work out proposals for closer integration. 


A similar programme for the development and reorganisation 
of the weaving industry will eventually be necessary. A period of 
three months to submit proposals should be given to this section, 
and also to the finishing and doubling sections. 


*(5) There should be a planned programme to immobilise a 
proportion of existing spindles, in order to concentrate production 
and to utilise labour efficiently. The Government should contri- 
bute to the cost of the scheme. Mills containing up to 5,000,000 
spindles would be taken over, those suitable for modernisation 
being held in reserve and those unsuitable being used for storage 
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or other purposes. The closing down of mills should be so 
arranged as not to lead to local unemployment. 

* (6) Special facilities for raising loans at favourable rates of 
interest should be made available to finance re-equipment projects. 
These projects could benefit by Government guarantees under the 
Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Bill and by assistance from 
the two Industrial Finance Corporations. 

(7) A completely modernised mill or weaving shed should be 
established in each important centre, and should receive priority 
in building materials and labour from the Government. This 
scheme, it is felt, would have a beneficial effect on recruitment. 

(8) Experiments in methods of labour utilisation, as recom- 
mended by the Platt Report, should be extended. 

(9) The industry should introduce uniform methods of cost 
accounting and preparation of financial accounts, and firms employ- 
ing a considerable labour force should publish their financial 
results. 

Recommendations (10) to (13) deal with the reform of distribu- 
tion and marketing, and point out that the main essentials are the 
establishment of closer links between producers, distributors and 
consumers, and the application of scientific and systematic market 
research. Producers should establish a collective Central Market- 
ing Company, to supplement existing marketing arrangements. 
Merchants and merchant converters should join as shareholders 
in the company, which would supersede British Overseas Cottons, 
Limited, and would conduct its business on a commercial basis, 
though not primarily with the object of securing large profits. 
The company would secure bulk and continuous running for 
producers and would act as a pooling agency for small orders. 

There should be intensive and systematic market research. The 
sum of £350,000 accumulated from levies raised for BOC should 
be allocated as an initial grant for export research. The Cotton 
Council (vide recommendation 30) would organise regular con- 
ferences between producer and consumer interests and maintain 
continuing censuses of distribution. 

Recommendations (14) to (16) emphasise the importance of 
encouraging scientific research and applying it in practice. The 
industry should support research schools, and should establish 
a textile research advisory council to co-ordinate individual efforts 
and arrange regular consultation between research scientists and 
producers. 


2.—The Human Factor 


Recommendations (16) and (47) urge the recruitment to leading 
managerial positions of younger men and men with scientific, 
technical and business knowledge, together with the introduction 
of more systematic training for management. 

Although wages, working conditions and industrial relations 
were outside the terms of reference of the Working Party, recom- 
mendations (19) to (21) affirm the principle that wage rates and 
conditions should compare favourably with those in other indus- 
tries, and urge maximum co-operation by employers, manage- 
ments and unions in increasing productivity. 


3.—External Conditions and Government Action 


The Government must create the conditions which afford the 
basis for confidence, both in international trade and domestic 
policy. It should therefore [(22) to (24)] state that it intends to 
work for fair conditions of international trade and the maintenance 
of a high and stable level of world purchasing power and that it 
supports the aim of raising wage standards in other textile pro- 
ducing countries. It should give a clear statement of its policy 
for Japan and on domestic policy ; it should reaffirm its intention 
not to nationalise the cotton industry. 

*(26) and (27). The Government is urged to review the provi- 
sions of the 1945 Finance Act in the light of proposed consolida- 
tion schemes and to extend the measures in the Income Tax Act 
of 1945 for encouraging the scrapping and replacement of indus- 
trial plant. 

(28) A continuing review of the size and balance of the labour 
force should be undertaken. 


4.—Organisation 


*(29) An Equipment Board should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment to administer the consolidation and redundancy schemes 
proposed in (5) and to act as agents for collecting and disbursing 
the re-equipment levy proposed in (3). 

(30) A central organisation, to be known as the Cotton Council, 
should be appointed by the Government, and should be composed 
of equal numbers of employers, trade union and independent 
members, under an independent chairman, with a full-time 
Director-General. The Council would take over the functions of 
the Cotton Board, and would be the instrument for interpreting 
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the needs of the industry to the Government and vice versa _; 


would prepare reports for Parliament and would initiate te 


watch over developments in the national interest. is specif 
functions would be to carry out the detailed proposals in teeard 


to surveying machinery requirements, market research the 
arrangement of conferences, etc., put forward in preceding recom. 
mendations. : 

(31) A central factory company should be set up to own : 
certain number of mills to be used as “ yardstick” factorie; for 
trying out new processes, machinery and methods. It might 
operate with a maximum capacity of 250,000 spindles and 2.500 
looms. Its ordinary capital would be subscribed by the firms jn 
the industry on a quota basis, and its fixed capital might be 
raised on loan with Government guarantees. Its board and 
management should be appointed by the Cotton Council. 

(32) The Cotton Council should prepare a comprehensive 
annual review of the working of the industry for Parliament. 

(33) Employers and operatives should ensure that their or- 
ganisations and unions are well adapted to meet the present and 
future needs of the industry. 

(34) The Government should call a conference between th: 
representatives of the rayon and textile industries to consider 
their future relations. 


Conclusions 


The proposals are intended to provide a basis “on which the 
industry can work out its own salvation,” and to provide the 
maximum freedom of initiative and enterprise for individual units. 
The extent of Government supervision over the industry should 
be limited to ensuring that industrial policy is developed in the 
national interest ; that good conditions and security of employ- 
ment are provided; and that cotton receives fair treatment in 
relation to other industries, e.g., textile machinery. 

The limitation of Government action, however, depends upon 
the degree to which the industry is prepared to realise its respon- 
sibilities and take collective action to shoulder them. The sense 
of urgency of the national need and the magnitude of the present 
opportunity for rebuilding the industry is stressed. 


Reservations by Mr Reynolds 


Mr Reynolds (an employer member) agrees in principle with 
a re-equipment levy, but not with the proposed method of oollect- 
ing it. The necessary groupings or amalgamations can only be 
brought about by voluntary means. The recommendation fo 
immobilising plant should be made effective only when the im- 
possibility of obtaining labour has been proved or when it 
equipment has been carried so far that the recommendation ca 
be implemented without affecting ouiput.. The publication 0 
financial results would aot be in the. interests of the industry. 


Memorandum of Dissent 


A Memorandum of Dissent, signed by Messrs Clegg, Hus, 
Jewkes, Symond, Wiggins and Miss Shaw, takes exception 0 
the recommendations relating to groupings, redundancy schem:s, 
the re-equipment levy and the Equipment Board. The signi- 
tories deny that the technical units in the industry are too sma 
for efficiency, and see no advantage in bringing about amalgam:- 
tions, except for those which come about on a voluntary basis, 
and are specifically created to increase efficiency and reduc: 
costs. They consider the present time inappropriate for carry- 
ing out redundancy schemes, and consider the danger of mai 
distribution in the supply of labour to be exaggerated. They 
accept the.need for increased mechanisation and re-equipment, but 
believe this is a matter best left to the discretion of individu 
firms, without extzrnal pressure, and recommend, instead of 3 
compulsory levy, a relaxation of price control to assist firms ¢t 
gaged on export production. In general, the dissentient meme 
randum declares that the first step in the rehabilitation of the 
cotton industry should be the restoration of conditions of freedom 
of competition and the relaxation of Government controls. 


Trade Union Memorandum 


The four trade union members point out that the success ol 
the working party recommendations depends on a concerted an 
co-operative effort by all in the industry, and that while the 
workers on their side have co-operated, the attitude expressed 
the dissentient memorandum shows a contrary spirit. ‘They ut 


the Government to submit a plan to the industry on the lines ® 


the main report, declaring that if it follows the lead of the ~ 
sentients, the union representatives foresee serious trouble 4m 
will reserve their liberty of action,’ including pressure for 4 polics 
of nationalisation as the only solution. — 
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Business Notes 


Higher Rail Charges 


On Wednesday, the Minister of Transport announced the 
details of the expected increase in railway charges. As from 
July Ist, passenger fares will be increased from 16? to 33} per 
-ent above the pre-war level, workmen’s fares and season ticket 
rates from 10 to 25 per cent, and goods charges from 16} to 
25 per cent. Charges by railway owned canals and docks will 
iso be increased. ‘These increases will apply to the Green Line 
services of London Transport, but not to the Board’s other 
services. The reasons for the increases were set out in detail 
in The Economist of May 4th, and they warrant little of the 
surprise which Mr Barnes’s announcement has apparently 
ewked in some quarters. The estimates in this earlier article 
ihat the pooled net revenues of the railways and London Transport 
might this year show a deficit of £13 million below the Treasury’s 
rental obligation of £43} million proves to have been modest ; 
the Minister’s figure is £40 million—in other words, a total fall 
of £59 million, since last year’s account showed a surplus of 
{19 million. 

These increases are described as “a first step.” In fact, they 
will produce no more than £30 million in a full year, and pre- 
sumably £15 million for the second half of this year. Thus the 
Treasury will be called upon to make an appreciable contribution 
jowards the rental in the current year of perhaps as much as 
{25 million, and even in a full year, on the present position of 
costs and revenues, the increased charges would still leave a short- 
tall of £10 million. ‘These broad estimates are clearly supported 
by the trend of traffics, which for the first twenty weeks of the 
wurrent year have fallen by £14.1 million (of which merchandise 
losses account for {11.8 million), equivalent to nearly £37 million 
for a full year. Expenses are increasing partly because of better 
srvice t0 passengers and less concentration of goods traffics, but 
even more rapidly owing to increased prices for coal, steel, stores 
of every kind and wages. 

Mr Barnes’s second step is to ask the Railway Rates Tribunal 
10 advise him on the best method of adjusting charges so that 
in 1947 the net revenue of the pool will approximate to the rental 
payments (which are £38,633,000 for the railways and {4,835,705 
for London Transport). The Tribunal is required to aim at an 
equitable distribution of charges between various classes of traffic, 
and “to have regard to the Government's policy of full employ- 
ment.” They will, however, treat the inquiry into increased 
charges by London Transport as a separate problem from that 
of the main line railways—a possibly significant portent for the 
future of the pooling arrangement and indeed of the Board’s 
relation to a system of nationalised transport. The Govern- 
ment is clearly determined to bring the structure of railway costs 
and charges into equilibrium at the level of the rental charge. 
This is the obvious first step towards clearing the ground for 
nationalisation, and it is unlikely to put railway charges above the 
generally inflated level of other costs. 


* * * 


The French Dollar Credits 


M. Léon Blum and M. Jean Monnet have found the American 
authorities hard bargainers. The two French negotiators placed 
before their opposite numbers in Washington full details of the 
external assistance required if France is to be able to raise the 


f standard of living and carry out its Five-Year Plan of Modernisa- 


uon. It is believed that the amount of this assistance was esti- 
mated at $3,000 million. The American authorities began by 
Pruning the estimated deficit of the French balance of payments 
on current account during 1946-50, and they are understood to 
have rejected as an under-estimate the French figures of mobi- 
usable public and private gold and “hard” currency assets, 
which were stated by M. Pléven to amount to $2,800 million at 
the end of last year. 

After protracted negotiations, MM. Blum and Monnet secured 
@ credit of $650 million from the Export-Import Bank. Contrary 
10 some reports, this credit is to be repaid within 25 years, 
without the five-year delay granted to this country, and 
the rate of interest has been fixed at 3 per cent, against 
the 23 per cent normally charged by the Export-Import 


Bank. Next, the Americans have granted the French a loan 
*t $300 million for the purchase of surplus war stores ; this 
‘aries interest at 2 per cent and wil] Lave to be repaid within 
3§ Years, subject to a delay of five years. 


Thirdly, the terms of the 


$400 million credit obtained early last year under Article 3(c) of 
the Lend-Lease agreement have been made more favourable ; the 
rate of interest has been reduced from 2 per cent to 2 per cent and 
the period of repayment extended from 30 to 35 years. Finally, the 
French have obtained a credit of $373 million for the purchase 
of 750,000 tons of “ Liberty” ships ; from this $17} million have 
been deducted in payment for the French liner Normandie. None 
of these facilities requires ratification by Congress. The American 
authorities are also understood to have promised their support of 
a French application for a loan from the International Bank. 
The apparent total of the credits is $1,337} million. But, in effect, 
the only new ones are the $650 million from the Export-Import 
Bank and the $20 million net for the purchase of ships. In relation 
to the high hopes entertained by the French authorities and public, 
the United States have not been very generous. If the French are 
to implement their import progranime for 1946-50 (which is an 
austere one) they will be forced to draw heavily on their gold and 
foreign exchange assets and te put steam behind their export 
drive. And if they are to go ahead with their Five-Year Plan, they 
will be compelled to envisage a prolonged period of austerity. 


* * e 


Coming Australian Conversion 


The expected Australian London conversion operation is not 
likely now to be long delayed, bur it also seems improbable that 
it will do much more than provide for redemption of the 
maturing stock—the £16.1 million of Three per Cents, finally 
redeemable on July rst next. As the amount looks small by com- 
parison with Australia’s external exchange resources—which stand 
at a little over £A200 million, including gold—it was at first sup- 
posed that Australia would take the opportunity of further re- 
ducing its London debt. But it is now recognised that, although 
the reserves appear large by pre-war standards, they really leave 
little margin over a reasonable working balance when allowance 
is made for the increase in prices and the large arrears of imports 
for capital maintenance, quite apart from the present pressure of 
demand for imports of consumption goods. The rate at which 
the balances can be drawn upon will, of course, depend mainly 
upon Britain’s ability.to release goods for export ; but, with these 
needs in mind, Austfflia’s policy now is to conserve its resources. 

The London market, once it realised this, began to speculate 
upon the possibility that the coming maturity might be made an 
occasion for a further really large conversion operation And 
the recent lifting of the ban upon optional conversions of stocks 
carrying 4 per cent or less therefore led to a marking-down 
of the more vulnerable of the Australian stocks. Apart from the 
£16 million July maturity, there is nearly £47 million of 4 per 
cent stocks for which notice could be given this year, and the 
total of optionally redeemable stocks is only a fraction below £100 
million. Of this, however, roughly £12 million could not in any 
case be dealt with until well into next year, since it requires 
12 months’ notice ; the remainder requires notice-periods of three 
or six months, It is unlikely, however, that any serious assault 
will be made upon these stocks yet. More probably, the conver- 
sion of the maturing Three per Cents will be the occasion for a 
trial run upon a record yield basis for Australia, for she is ex- 
pected to join the new family of 2} per cent borrowers. 


* * * 


No Commitment on Sterling Balances 


It cannot be said that Mr Dalton’s replies to the further 
barrage of questions on Tuesday, on the matter of the sterling 
balances, have wholly dispeiled the doubts raised by Mr Vinson’s 
testimony before the US House of Representatives Banking Com- 
mittee. The wide publicity given to the affair in certain sections 
of the British press was quite obviously inspired by a desire to 
discredit the loan agreement—and, perhaps, even to prejudice its 
chances before Congress. But, despite these ulterior motives and 
despite the fallacious arguments that have been employed, the 
critics cannot reasonably be accused of having exaggerated the 
importance of the basic issue. If the British “intentions” set 
out in Article 10 of the agreement (which indicates the proposed 
threefold approach to the problem of the balances) had indeed 
been covered by any supplementary understanding upon the pro- 
portions in which the three methods might be applied, Parliament 
ought to have been told about it last December. And if there 
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was no such understanding, Parliament is surely entitled to be told 
so, categorically, now. 

But Mr Dalton has not been categorical, and therefore has left 
his critics scope tor further skirmishing and trouble-making. He 
has made it plain that there was not, and would not be, any 
additional commitment or agreement (with the United States) 
beyond the obligations assumed in Article 10; but on the crucial 
issue whether these obligations had been quantified or amplified 
in behind-the-scenes discussions, he has preferred to give oblique 
answers. The explanation, no doubt, is a very simple one. The 
Chancellor found himself in a peculiarly difficult position. An 
indiscreet answer might have precipitated trouble with Congress, 
with the US Treasury, or with Britain’s creditors—not to mention 
the British critics. In the circumstances, it is safe to assume that 
the Government’s hands are still free in this matter. It has 
agreed that it “intends” to negotiate with its creditors on given 
general principles, but both the detailed principles and the 
amounts will be determined simply by the give-and-take of bar- 
gaining in the actual negotiations—after the US loan has been 
ratified by Congress. 


* * * 


French Sterling Securities 


By the new Anglo-French financial agreement of April 29th, 
the French Government undertook to repay within three years 
the remainder of last year’s £150 million credit outstanding after 
the initial transfer in gold of the equivalent of £40 million. Some 
£5 million still remain to be paid in gold to comply with the terms 
of the agreement of March 27, 1945; the remainder can be paid 
with French-owned sterling securities—as distinct from cash 
balances which can be used to finance current imports.. Some £50 
million will have to be transferred by March 31, 1947, a further 
£30 million during the next twelve months, and the remainder by 
March 31, 1949. The French Government has undertaken to sub- 
mit to the Treasury for approval by the end of July a full list. of 
sterling securities it proposes to transfer. 


It is generally believed that the volume of French-owned 
sterling securities is ample for the repayment of the debt of £105 
million. -But the French Government is finding it by no means 
easy to trace them. The census taken early in 1645 by the 
Office des Changes revealed holdings of only about £50 million. 
This, presumably, comp-ises all the securites deposited in this 
‘country, but hardly includes a complete lig, of those deposited 
elsewhere and in France. The mobilisation of French-owned 
securities, of course, is a French not a British headache. 


The method of requisitioning and transfer is another problem 
that remains to be settled in detail. The French authorities have 
sought the advice of the Bank of England, which has had experi- 
ence in requisitioning ; discussions have already taken place in 
Paris. It is understood that, by way of a test, a short first list of 
securities is to be requisitioned early in June and that the experi- 
once gained will determine futur procedure. ‘The securities, 
of course, will not be thrown upon the market in this country by 
the French Ministry of Finance. They will, presumably, be 
vested in the Ministry and then transferred to the Treasury which 
will dispose of them over a period in order not to strain the 
absorptive capacity of the market. The securities themselves are 
likely to be a mixed batch ; they are expected to include a substan- 
tial volume of British Government and South African gold mining 
securities, with a sprinkling of Dominion securities and indus- 
trials. French owners of sterling securities no more relish being 
deprived of their holdings than were British owners of dollar 
securities early in the war. This explains, in a large measure, the 
unpopularity of the new financial agreement on the other side of 
the Channel. 

* * * 


Rubber Price Discussions 


An American delegation has arrived this week to discuss with 
representatives of the British Government future. supplies and 
prices for natural rubber. The outcome of the talks will affect 
not only Malaya, but also Ceylon, Indo-China and the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and it may also have important repercussions 
upon American synthetic rubber policy. Hard bargaining is cer- 
tain. The American demand for natural rubber could absorb large 
tonnages at any price which is considered reasonable. The British 
authorities, however, are faced with a less simple problem. The 
new Malayan Union must have its economy restored as soon as 
possible if it is to become self-supporting. Hence, a regular 
outlet for large tonnages cf Malayan rubber must be secured, 
and no short-term anxiety to compensate for temporary 
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high costs or for war damage should be permitted to imperil qh 
prospect of a stable long-term market. Otherwise, consumers 
be impelled to place reliance on synthetic rubber. Burt the rs 
paid to producers must be sufficiently encouraging ; at the wlan 
production costs, particularly on European estates, are inflaied = d 
there is at present no guarantee that they will rapidly fal] 3: 
duction rises and general conditions return to normal. The Ten 
to economic stability in the producing countries might, indeed be 
seriously threatened if, as a result of unduly high rubber prices 
inflation was encouraged and the flood of native purchasing powe, 
swelled beyond control. Malayan rubber is an important sour» 
of dollars, but that does not make it a field for a cynical squeer: 
upon America, any more than it makes it an instrumem of 
diplomatic concession. 
An equitable agreement is in the interests of both sides, fo: 
there is a willing seller and a willing purchaser. Under the presen: 
agreement, United States purchasers are paying 20] cents fob, 
and the British Government is the sole seller. As long as there 
is a shortage of rubber, central allocation of supplies is necessary. 
and prices and supplies are properly matters for discussion 
between Governments. European producers in Malaya, however, 
are hoping for as much as 30 cents a poynd, though this fizure 
seems distinctly high. Sir John y, at the United 
Sua Betong meeting this week, has supported the claim 
for a higher price. In brief, Sir John’s case is that if there is m 
shortage of rubber, price control is unnecessary ; but if there ‘s, 
the producer should be given a fair return. At least, he does noi 
fear free and friendly competition with synthetic rubber. Sir John 
did not deal with the question of the cost of production of syn- 
thetic, but his reference to skilfully conducted propaganda for 
synthetic rubber may have been intended to refer, by implication, 
to claims regarding synthetic production costs, which in some 
quarters have been put as low as 15 cents a pound Whatever the 
basis for such figures may be, they are not at present deterring 
producers from hoping for a higher price after June 3oth. 


* * *& 


Unilever N.Y. Resumes Payments 


Shortly after YVE-Day, it was known that Lever and Unilever 
NV (the Dutch company) had earned sufficient profits during 
the war years to pay dividends upon its capital equivalent to those 
paid on the ordinary capital of Lever Brothers and Unilever, Lid. 
(the British company). Under the dividend equalisation arrange- 
ment between the two companies (which has recently been re- 
affirmed), the governing factor is not earnings, but dividends 
actually declared ; and the British company, since 1939, has set 
aside sufficient reserves to make payments, if need be, to the Dutch 
company’s shareholders equivalent to the ordinary dividends paid 
on the British company’s stock. 

The Dutch company is shortly to resume the payment of ordi- 
nary dividends, for the first time since 1939. The proposed div- 
dends are equivalent to the final dividend of 5} per cent for 1939 
and 5 per cent for each year from 1940 to 1944 paid by the British 
company, converted at Fl 10.691 to the £. The total distribution 
will be at the rate of 26.95 per cent, and it will be satisfied by the 
distribution of new 4 pet cent redeemable preference shares rank- 
ing from January 1, 1946, to the extent of 20 per cent, and by 
cash to the extent of 6.95 per cent. For each share of FI 1,000, 
therefore, Fl 200 will be in the form of new preference scrip, 
and Fi 69.50 gross in cash (less Fl 40.43 dividend tax). 

The scrip issue (which is subject to Ministerial consent) 1s 
ingenious method of satisfying the dividend equalisation arrange 
ment, which was threatened (as soon as the Dutch company: 
results during the war years became known) not by lack of earn 
ings but by shortage of cash in the hands of the Dutch compaiy. 
Even so, the cash part of the dividend requires £1,116,500 gross 
The British company will not have to lend assistance towards ths 
payment and its specific reserve against this contingency, built up 
during the war years, amounting to £4,300,000, will be tans 
ferred to gemeral reserve. Hence the way is now cleared 
for both halves of the group to resume the payment of 
dividends based more closely on the available normal earning 
of each succeeding year. It is this expectation which has sus 
tained the hopes of ordinary stockholders of the British compan! 
whose holdings offer a gross dividend yield, on last years 5 ” 
cent payment of no more than 1} per cent. 


* bs * 


Co-ordination for Accountants 


Meetings will be held on Tuesday next week of the sever 
accountancy bodies (in England, the Chartered, Incorporated 3° 
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Certified bodies, and in Scotland the three accountancy bodies in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow_and Aberdeen) to consider the proposed 
Public Accountants Bill. A note on page 719 of The Economist 
of May 4th outlined the general purpose of the Bill, which is 
‘atended to secure statutory control for the profession. It has 
teen drafted Dy a Committee representing the six “ qualifying 
bodies,” whose members would be automatically entitled to 
jesctibe themselves as Public Accountants, and who would enjoy 
the right to nominate the majority of the members of two co- 
ordinating Councils—one for England and one for Scotland. 


Of the twenty-four members of the English Council, it is pro- 
posed that the Chartered Institute should nominate ten members, 
the Incorporated Society five, and the Certified and Corporate 
Accountants four. Another member would be nominated jointly 
by the Scottish accountancy bodies, three by the Privy Council 
(io represent the interests of the public and of those accountants 
who do not belong to any of the qualifying bodies), and another 
by the Scottish Council. The latter would consist of sixteen 
members, of which thirteen would be nominated by the three 
Scottish bodies, and the Incorporated and Certified Accountants, 
iwo by the Privy Council and one by the English Council. 


The two Councils will have wide powers of control over the 
profession, including the granting of licences to practise and the 
conditions on which accountants other than members of the 
qualifying bodies can be admitted to the qualification of “ Public 
Accountant ”—that is, a person who offers his services to the public 
as an accountant and maintains a place of business in Great Britain. 
But the Councils are not framed as exclusive closed guilds. They 
will not provide any place for professional people who carry out 
some subsidiary accountancy activities (such, for example, as 
solicitors, estate agents and others) ; and the Bill would admittedly 
prohibit any unqualified person from practising as a public 
accountant. The two main questions are whether the standards 
imposed by the qualifying bodies on new entrants (who auto- 
matically rank as public accountants) will in future retain the 
established principles of the open door and high technical attain- 
ment, and whether the conditions under which non-members of 
jualifying bodies*can obtain a ficence are fair to the individual 
and solicitous for the welfare of the public. On these crucial 
points, the Bill seems reasonable. 


$97 
St Helena Reflections 


The tendency to lay some undefined blame on the Stock 
Exchange or the finance houses concerned for disorderly boom 
and subsequent collapse following the introduction of St. Helena 
gold shares is surely misplaced. Many hundreds of gamblers. 
hoping that the shares of the first OFS mining company, under 
the first-rate technical auspices of the Union Corporation. would 
soon establish a premium on their starting price in London, 
gave their brokers orders to be executed at the opening “ at best.” 
The Stock Exchange authorities had done their best to avoid the 
creation of an abnormal market by ensuring that the permission 
to deal coincided with the date on which Western Holdings 
shareholders received their “rights.” This created a potential 
supply of 1,380,000 St. Helena, in addition to shares made avail- 
able from the 3,620,000 shares allocated to vendors and vendor- 
participants. 

Brokers with “at best” orders in highly volatile shares have no 
option but to execute their instructions at the first moment it is 
physically possible to do so. The stream of buying impinged 
on jobbers and quickly exhausted the initial supply (made avail- 
able to them at a low price to start the market) before the 
potential sellers of Western Holdings “rights” shares had an 
opportunity to take their profits. Thus the St. Helena price was 
forced up to §§ on the opening morning, but it was already 
falling away fairly sharply as the natural source of supply came 
into play. The fact that jobbers had received a moderate number 
of shares at a very low price, said to be 52s. 6d., was a secondary 
factor in the collapse, though the publicity given to these quite 
normal and unexceptionable professional transactions served to 
complete the disillusionment and discomfiture of the over-con- 
fident quick-turn punters. At one moment on Monday the 
shares touched 34, subsequently rebounding to 4. 

The incident wil! do no harm if it helps to cool speculative heat 
in OFS issues. The difficulty in restraining enthusiasm is that, 
to take this case, the facts given in the St. Helena prospectus and 
the general technical background are compatible with the possi- 
bility that the mine may be one of the outstanding gold mines 
of the world. The South African Minister of Mines and also the 
chairman, at the statutory meeting, have again emphasised the 
difficulties and obstacles to be overcome; faulting, high tem- 
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perature at depth, labour, water and power supply ; transport 
and housing have all to be taken into account. Yet, while 
uttering these warnings and pointing out that the mining in- 
dustry in the OFS could not contribute materially to the wealth 
of the Union before 1950 at the earliest, Mr Waterson felt suffi- 
cient confidence to tell the South African Senate that, on a con- 
servative estimate, not less than nine and possibly as many as 
thirteen large gold mines should be established in the area. 


x * * 


Floating Debt’s Big Fall 


As if to signalise Mr Dalton’s retreat from the standpoint 
of his Budget speech, when he declared his indifference to the 
then rising trend of the floating debt, the total for May shows 
the biggest decline since the huge wartime growth began. 
Indeed, the fall appears to be the largest since the major fundings 
of debt created in the 1914-18 war. At £6,294 million, the total 
is £322 million below the April figure and £521 million below 
the peak level of last Sepiember. The association of this record 
movement with the opening of the new tap is, however, largely 
fortuitous. Of the £322 million decline, no less than £250 
million is due to the funding (into 2} per cent 30-year termin- 
able annuities) of internal floating debt previously held by the 
National Debt Commissioners on account of funds held for the 
savings banks. This is the first such operation since last 
December, and is also larger than any of its predecessors. That 
so large a funding has been required is presumably due to the 
accumulation of deposits on the special Services Release Benefit 
Accounts, to which, in the four months to end-April, £115 
million was credited, and of this £52 million was withdrawn. 

The latest moves in the cheaper money drive have, however, 
made an important contribution. The final rush for the 3 per 
cent Defence Bonds raised gross sales to £58.6 million (though 
repayments again increased), compared with only £28.4 million 
in April and £21.8 million in May, 1945. And sales of the new 
2) per cent Savings Bonds in the second half of the first week 
proved, as expected, to be a good deal larger than in the first 
half—{£57.4 million compared with £36.4 million. In the two 
days following the period covered by the Exchequer return, a 
further £30 million was sold, so that the increased rate of flow 
is being well maintained. 

The increase in outstanding tender Treasury bills was this 
month preciseiy balanced by the reduction of Treasury deposit 
receipts. Hence the whole of the reduction in the total floating 
debt occurred in the so-called “internal” debt—tap bills and 
departmental ways and means. Allowing for the effects of the 
£250 million funding operation, internal holdings thus fell by 
{£72 million, in contrast to an increase of £80 million in April. 
This last movement was associated with the heavy departmental 
sales of 1} per cent Exchequer bonds which enabled the autho- 
rities to switch into bills. The reverse movement this month 
confirms the general assumption that in recent weeks sales 0 
the 1} per cent bonds have been far exceeded by official purchases 
of the maturing 2} per cent National War Bonds. 


* * * 


: 


Cotton Prices and Policy 


Since April, 1944, the Cotton Control’s selling prices for 
raw cotton have been stabilised, despite the rising costs of re- 
placing stocks. On Monday this week, the first change for 
thirteen months was announced. American middling is raised 
by 1d. a pound to 13.45d. and Egyptian Karnak 155 by 24d. a 
pound to 19.90d. It is not intended that these increases shall 
be passed on to purchasers of utility cloth. These increases 
have hardly been illuminated by the answers which the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade gave in the House of 
Commons on Monday, but the latter throw an interesting light on 
the Government’s raw materials policy at present. Mr Belcher 
declared that in the present transitional period—as in the war 
—it was not the practice to sell raw materials imported on public 
account at prices which closely follow the upward movement 
of replacement prices abroad, “ but rather to take account of the 
overall cost of Government purchases of the material as a whole, 
and in this way to maintain considerably stability of prices in this 
country.” 

This statement does something to rationalise the recent price 
policy governing lead, copper and rubber. A measure of price 
siability has been achieved, but it clearly takes more than an 
accounting device of thiS sort to stem inflationary trends in 
prices. It is always claimed that producers are satisfied with the 
Ministry’s prices, but in effect the policy may resist justifiable 
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increases in growers’ prices in the interest of protecting the hom 
consumer. That position, at least, is open to misinterpret, 
abroad. And should the controls eschew an opportunity to a 
profit in a rising market, which they ought to take in orde, 
replace their stocks? Stocks built up for war purposes th ton 
be sold at a good profit, but the controls apparently declin . 
act as “bulls” in their commercial policy. This can only . : 
that the rise in prices to British consumers, when it come - 
be ali the more sudden and severe. 

Doubtless the intentions behind this policy are creditable for 
they seek to shelter British industry against rising costs, By; ; 
glance at the recent trend of the American cotton market is instruc. 
tive. Last February, American cotton prices rose above visco. 
rayon for the first time ; to-day spot cotton and October futures i 
over 28 cents a pound, against 9 cents in 1939. This is a symptom 
of a threat to the current season’s crop and of the possible 
removal of price ceilings after the end of June. These short. 
term considerations will doubtless give way in the longer term to 
ample supplies and lower prices. But although the Control ma 
bank on these ultimate prospects, it has in the meantime to cove; 
current British requirements, and a price policy which confic:; 
with these requirements carries some risks. . 


8, will 


x * x 


Savings Figures Discrepancies 


Statisticians who in the past have looked to the monthl; 
Exchequer statements to establish a trend of small savings—ani 
especially of small “ dis-savings”—must have been not a littl: 
disconcerted by the small savings figures given by Mr Dalton in 
reply to a question some ten days ago. The two series, as noted 
in these columns last week, showed quite astonishing divergence; 
The Chancellor’s figures, given for each of the months January to 
April, presumably related to complete calendar months, whereas 
the monthly Exchequer return, except at the end-quarters, js 
made up to the last Saturday in the month. The individual 
returns thus relate to varying and arbitrary periods, but the aggre- 
gate of the three returns in each quarter should be the same as 
the aggregate of the three calendar months. Yet the aggregat: 
of the three monthly returns for January to March last revealed 
the following differences from the Chancellor’s figures for the sam: 
three months: 


SMALL SAVINGS—-JAN/Mar, 1946* 


£ million 
Monthly Chancellor's Excess ot 
Debt Statementt (b) overla 
Returns 
(a) (b) 
Savings Certificates: 
Amat. 600008: > ssievecssk 44-2 42-4 — 18 
Amt. redeemed. ...... 25 -4 (29 -9) 33-7 8-3 (+3°8 
Net receipts ......00% 18-8 (14-3) 3-7 —10-1(—35 
Defence Bonds: 
Aent. vane ~~ 5 52552.. 72 -7 68 -4 ~~ 493 
Amt. redeemed ...... 6-3 74 + @-7 
Net receipts: ..3.55.. 66 -4 G1 -4 5-0) 
* Figures in brackets allow for accrued interest in Savings Certu 


cate redemptions, and make the two series strictly comparable. 
+ Hansard, May 21, Cols. 41-42. 


It was evident, in the case of Savings Certificates, that part 
these discrepancies resulted from differences of definition. Th 
Chancellor’s statement showed the amount of accrued interest 
which has never been included in the Exchequer return, since # 
is not an “issue,” but a future liability. Hence the amount shows 
in the Exchequer return for repayments of savings certificates 
represents only the principal, and ignores the additional cash paid 
away for accumulated interest. During the quarter, these interes! 
payments absorbed £4.450,000, and thus account for rather mor 
than half the £8.3 million apparent excess of certificate redemp- 
tions shown by the Chancellor’s figures. 
But even after allowance for this factor, the quarter’s net receip's 
from certificates prove to be practically one-third lower thar. tho 
shown by the monthly Exchequer returns—the only source of it 
formation normally available. Net receipts from Defence Bonds, 
similarly, were 7} per cent less, The correct figures are thost 
given by the Chancellor ; and it is understood that the sole ¢ 
planation of the differences is that delays in compilation of detailed 
statistics by the Post Office necessitate retrospective adjustment’ 
The Exchequer return, which reflects cash receipts by the Ex- 
chequer from the Post Office, is apparently based each month 
upon estimated allocation between certificates and bonds 
From the fact that the discrepancies were so large in this quartet, 
and, méreover, that the difference in bonds reinforced instead 
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compensated the difference in certificates, it is plain that the Post 
Office records must be seriously in arrear. 


* 


No doubt the practical difficulties are greater than an outsider 
might imagine, but if the Post Office cannot do a great deal 
better than this, the public is entitled to expect regular monthly 
revisions of the Exchequer statement as soon as reliable figures 
are available. To insist on such a return would have the added 
-dvantage of disclosing the Post Office’s success or failure in re- 
ducing the lag in its records. Meanwhile, use of the Exchequer 
return to show a trend of these figures seems to require twelve- 
month moving averages—with an estimated’ allowance, also, for 
the interest element in redemptions. For what it is worth, the 
May return shows a further, and larger, excess of certificate re- 
payments—{£600,000 before allowing for accumulated interest 
also paid out. The closer the small savings’ prospect is examined, 
the more sombre it appears. 


* © * 


European Coal Crisis 


Last week’s meeting of the European Coal Organisation in 
Paris drew attention to the desperate state of European coal 
production and provided a valuable opportunity for discussion 
by the Governments concerned about measures to arrest 
the decline. ECO is, of course, powerless to take any action 
on its own account, and even the Governments themselves can 
do little in face of the shortage of manpower and the difficulties 
which characterise the coal situation in all countries. But it 
aims at producing concerted policies to raise output and to allo- 
cate supplies in the most economically desirable manner. 

A deficit in the order of 40 million tons is estimated in Europe 
over the next twelve months; unless this shortfall is reduced, 
widespread unemployment and serious delay to plans for post- 
war reconstruction will be inevitable. Examples of the position 
in different countries, taken from the latest ECO reports, show 
how serious the decline has been in the principal coal-producing 
regions. In the British zone of Germany, which produced 10 
million tons a month in 1935-38, net pithead production is only 
43 millions, or just over 40 per cent of the average of those 
years, while manpower was 69 per cent, and output per man- 
shift §7 per cent of the 1935-38 average. French production is 
practically back to normal, with 3.8 million tons per month, 
and its manpower has been substantially increased above pre- 
war by the use of prisoner-of-war labour, but output per man- 
shift is only about 70 per cent of the 1935-38 level. In both 
Holland and Belgium the labour force is greater than it was 
before the war, but net pithead producticn in Holland was $5 per 
cent and in Belgium 76 per cent respectively of the 1935-38 
monthly average, and output per manshift 63 and 69 per cent 
lespectively. 

Among the measures which ECO agreed might be taken to 
reduce the deficit are: arrangements to provide miners, especially 
underground workers, with adequate food ; incentives to attract 
tecruits ; priority in the manufacture and distribution of mining 
equipment, and improvements in transport facilities for the 
carriage of coal. It also undertook to examine how far produc- 
tion could be increased by the adoption of special methods of 
trading, including bilateral agreements. 
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Essential Work Orders 


With the exception of certain basic industries, for which 
an adequate supply of manpower must be ensured, the bulk of 
the Essential Work Orders governing manufacturing industries 
and services have now been withdrawn. There aie, at present, 
2,900,000 workers under th: scope of the Orders, including about 
600,000 in industries which have received notice that the Orders 
will be lifted by August 3rd. The Minister of Labour last week 
circulated the complete list of industries which were de-scheduled 
by May 15th, those which have been given three months’ notice or 
those which have not yet been notified of withdrawal. 

By August, therefore, there will remain some 2,300,000 workers 
who will not be free to change their occupations. The industries 
still subject to the Orders include agriculture, building, bricks, 
cement, coal mining, cotton spinning, dock labour, railways and 
shipbuilding. Apart from agriculture, building and the mines, 
it is difficult to imagine that the Orders can be kept on for very 
long. They have in any event been largely inoperative in the 
case of cotton spinning. 

The question of the removal of the Order from coalmining has 
been discussed between Mr Shinwell and the miners. The Mini- 
ster is understood to take the view that the power to “hire and 
fire” workers should not be restored to mine managements until 
the vesting date of the Coal Board, when it may be assumed that 
new methods of discipline will have come into effect. It is pro- 
bably too early to estimate the effects of the removal of the 
EWO’s on the labour supply of the industries affected. But 
there is likely to be a considerable contraction in the numbers in 
the engineering industry, particularly among women. The next 
series of manpower figures should give some indication of the 
consequential changes in employment. 


* x * 


Building Problems 


The Board of Trade have now released figures of licences 
approved in 1945 for building work on industrial premises: 4,227 
licences were granted totalling £26,255,000. Of the total floor 
space, 47 per cent was in the Development Areas. In the Northern 
and North-Western, Welsh and Scottish regions most of the work 
consisted of new factories for expanding industries. In the North- 
Eastern and North Midlands regions there were a large number 
of smaller works, reconversions, modernisations and minor exten- 
sions. In other parts of England, blitz repairs and replacements 
either of industrial capacity or dwelling houses caused all but the 
most urgent industrial work to be deferred until the beginning of 
1946. 

Totals of licences approved, however, do not provide an index 
of industrial capacity completed, and in spite of recent reassuring 
statements on the expansion of brick production since the turn of 
the year, concern is still felt on the supply position of building 
materials and labour to carry out even the priority building pro- 
gramme approved by the Government. Nevertheless, the WBA 
priority scheme for certain building materials announced at the 
end of April has already proved too stringent. Regional officers of 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power have been authorised to grant a 
priority release of bricks for collieries, and regional directors of 
the Ministry of Works may now use their discretion in cases which 
would normally have received priority as work in progress and in 
other cases of hardship where there is little priority work and 
there would be a danger of unemployment if supplies of building 
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materials were cut off. Priority for stock replacements will be 
granted in cases where materials are supplied without formality 
for emergency work, such as sanitary repairs and urgent repairs 
to safeguard structural stability. These relaxations admit not 
only that the original scheme was far too rigid, but that the 
problem of allocating supplies is a function of labour shortage: 
where building labour exists, there will the building be done, and 
no geographical rationing scheme can succeed which ignores that 
fact. 

More latitude has also been granted to local authorities in war- 
damaged areas to grant WBA materials priority for repair work 
to raise war-damaged houses to “a standard of tolerable comfort.” 
It is open to question whether a local authority’s standard of 
comfort will coincide with the occupier’s or whether it will in- 
clude, as it should, reasonable maintenance repairs. Indeed, the 
time cannot long be delayed, if deterioration of the fabric of exist- 
ing houses is to be avoided, before a further relaxation of controls 
will be necessary to allow a reasonable standard of repairs and 
maintenance after six years of neglect during war. 


* x * 


Government Marine Irsurance Profits 


It was obvious some months ago, from the transfers to the 
Exchequer shown by the Revenue Returns, that the Govern- 
ment’s operations in marine war risk insurance had produced a 
large surplus, The accounts of the War Risks (Marine) Insur- 
ance Fund for the years 1940-41 to 1944-45, previously withheld 
for security reasons, have now been published. They are bald 
cash accounts, supplemented merely by the brief annual com- 
ments of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, but they suffice 
to show the broad course of the fund’s operations. They reveal 
an overall cash surplus, as at March 31, 1945, of nearly £126 
million, of which it was estimated that £90 million would not be 
required to meet payments for which the fund still remained 
liable, and this sum has been surrendered to the Exchequer. 
The Ministry of War Transport witness before last year’s Public 
Accounts Committee admitted that there might be “a little more 
to come” before the accounts were wound up, but objected to 
suggestions that the Government had made a profit, on the 
ground that it had itself “largely paid the premiums in one form 
or another.” Perhaps that is true. But it must also be true that 
the consumer has paid heavily as well. 

Only in one year was there a cash deficiency, and that arose 
because outstanding claims from a period of heavy losses fell to 
be met in a period in which receding risks had produced, with 
some time-lag, substantial reductions in the rates charged. Here 
is the record of global payments and receipts for the five years: 


Year to Receipts Payments 
March 31st £ million 
RT. oss tiie ennpibiercecnasedtMyngicidan 126.9. 45.2 
a hite  eeeic aneataalae 153.5 137.2 
TE a enh Ste Eee nnhn ietanengidbee een 163.9 139.9 
DUNE csltucrs- ssckealy-nhcustater¥es7saboenet .96.8 102.1 
eng ee A. eee SEAN 33.7 31.9 


Receipts for these years thus totalled £575 million, but in the 
evidence before the PAC it was stated that for the whole period 
to mid-1945 the total was about £600 million, so that the surplus 
amounts to 1§ per cent of the gross receipts, despite the fact 
that some business was immediately reinsured on the market. 
Receipts from salvage, rather surprisingly, hardly surpassed £1 
million. To avoid inflation of premiums by reason of losses during 
the North African landings a suin of £7.5 million was paid direct 
by the Ministry of War Transport, of which £6 million reim- 
bursed the fund for its 80 per cent reinsurance of the hull losses 
and the balance was paid to the owners” war risk associations for 
their share of the risk. 

. Gross receipts from hull war risk business over the five years 
were approximately three times those from cargoes. Judged by 
the cash surpluses, the cargo business was, proportionately, 
slightly more profitable. It also appears that insurances of Allied 
and neutral vessels, under agreements with the various Govern- 
ments, were substantially more remunerative than those of British 
vessels, though gross receipts on account of the latter were some 
25 per cent greater. It may well be, however, that the propor- 
tion of claims still to be agreed is much greater in respect of 
foreign vessels than British, so that comparison based solely on 
the cash position would be misleading. If only for political 
reasons, it is a pity the accounts are not more informative on 
this point. 

* * * 


Coinage in 1945 


The absence during the war of the customary, and often 
diverting, annual reports from the Royal Mint has not, perhaps, 
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had any serious statistical consequences, and in the m 
of these arrears it can hardly be expected to enjoy a hi 
Detailed figures of coins struck in the past two year 
ever, now available, and, in view of the absence of the fy]! reports 
they are reproduced below. Full employment and rapidly Sising 
national income during the war years have raised the demons 
for coin to record proportions, and the total estimated circulatj 
now has a nominal value of £135 million, in contrast with ma 
£80 million in 1939. Last year, as the table shows, the supply 
was further increased by new minting at a somewhat higher sate 
than in 1944. But although the output of both silver and bron. 
coin expanded, minting of the nickel 3d. bit fell sharply. ; 
The denominations of coin struck by the Royal Mint is 
decided purely by public demand and, in view of the common 
complaints of shortage of small silver, it is not surprising that 
large quantities of extra shillings and sixpences had to be struck 
Ourput of shillings, indeed, rose by no less than one-third. 
nearly 30} million, while new sixpences totalled 39.9 million 
against 38 million in 1944. Total minting since 1939 includes 
no less than 168 million shillings and 242 -million sixpence;, _ 
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1944 | 1945 
Imperial —_—— | —_—_ a 
Number | Value | Number Value 
. Ot... Nigh. wats SNratin oS e 
Silver :— £ j { 
WS Sib. PAS 15,255,165 1,906,895 | 19,849,242 2,481,155 
yO TeerKY The eee 27,560,005 2,756,001 | 25,858,049 2,595,805 
eS eee ce ae 22,576,918 | 1,128,846 | 30,249,674 1,512,483 
OO) iF. ci ethS 37,952,600 948,815 | 39,959,259 998,482 
Bay. .cndehscincxa 1,065,624 | 13,295 | 941.929 | is 
FP ean 5,294 | 65 | 5,432 51 
Torat (Silver) ......... | 104,413,606 | 6,753,907 | 116,845,585 7,589,755 | 
Nickel Brass 3d........ 69,760,000 | 72,000 | 29,689,600 371,120 
Bronze :— 
Re etry | 42,600,000 | 177,500 79,531,200 331,380 
OR. U5, sbok badass | 81,840,000 | 170,500 | 57,000,000 118,750 
Bc, Bits die kee | 25,137,600 | 26,185 | 23,736,000 24,725 
ToTar IMPERIAL ....... 323,751,206 8,000,092 ~ 306,800,385 $435,731 
Foreign and Colonial... | 160,521,716 be 91,571,222 * 
Graxp Torats ..,..... | 484,272,922 | 8,000,092 | 398,371,607 5,455,751 


The slump in the output of nickel threepenny bits—29,689,400 
against 69,760,000 in 1944—seems to suggest that saturation point 
is nearly reached. In 1942 103,214,400 of these chubby coins 
were struck—a record number. There are now about 450,000,000 
in circulation, Total coinage struck during the years 1939-1945 
for use at home was 1,900 million. 


Shorter Notes 


Agreement in principle has been reached between Britain and 
Australia on double taxation. Decisions will be embodied in a0 
agreement of which the details are at present being worked ou: 
between the Board of Inland Revenue and the Commonwealii 
Second Commissioner of Taxation. The agreement has not ye 
reached the draft stage and several weeks are expected to claps: 
before it can be implemented, 


A petition against the Cable and Wireless Bill has been deposi- 
ted on behalf of.Cable.and Wireless, Lid., before Parliament 
seeking a hearing of the Company’s objections by the Select Com- 
mittee, which meets on Tuesday, June 4th, to consider the Bill 

x 


Salts (Saltaire), Ltd., announce that following discussions with 
the Board of Trade, they have decided to establish a spinning 
and weaving factory in Lanarkshire. The decision is dictated by 
shortage of textile operatives in the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
the availability of labour in Lanarkshire. Building operations a 
to commence immediately and the factory should be in produc- 
tion about the middle of 1947. 

* 


A committee has been set: up by the Ministry of Transport 
investigate ferry services linking trunk and classified roads ® 
Great Britain and to make recommendations for improving the 
equipment and operation of their services. At present, ferries at 
owned and operated by a variety of private and public institution 
some operating on age-old charters,, They provide important link 
in the national road system, especially in and around ports. Min 
mum operating standards and regulations for tolls are an impo 
tant element in a national roads policy. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
0! 


UNITED SUA BETONG 
RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 


cost AND THE PRICE OF RUBBER 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Sua Betong Rubber Estates, Limited, will be 
held in London on the 4th instant. 


In the course of his statement, circulated 
with the report and accounts, Sir John Hay 
observes : — 

The cost of restoring our properties to their 
former state of efficiency will, I fear, be very 
heavy indeed, not merely because of the 
volume of work but also because of the in- 
crease in the cost of every item, with the 
exception of the payments made to the direc- 
‘ors and acents, whom some delight to single 
cut for abuse. Labour is our heaviest item of 
expenditure. Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that labour costs have increased by about 
too per cont. above pre-war ; the cost of such 
materials and tools as can be obtained in too 
many cases has risen to a still greater extent ; 
ocean freights have increased by over 200 per 
cent. Not to be outdone in this general 
«ramble for l.igher prices, Government has 
taken the cccasion to levy an Export Tax at 
weble the rate prevailing in 1941. For some 
time to come the full weight of heavy ex- 
penditure will fall on a very limited crop 
and the cos! per pound inevitably will be 
high. As th volume of output increases our 
costs will come down, but, however adaptable 
or resourceful we may be, we cannot escape 
ite consequences of the heavy increases in 
the cost of labour, transport and materials. 


It seems almost incredible that in these 
arcumstances Government should have 
chesen to impose upon Malaya a price for 
rubber fixed at a level which is lower than 
that paid to any other territory in the world 
ind no higher than the average ruling for 
the three years 1939/41. Ai variety of argu- 


ments have been advanced in support of this “ 


strange act.on, ret all of them consistent with 
one another, but the main Cefence now secms 
io rest in the statement made by Mr Creech- 
jones, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. in March last to the effect that “ it 
sno good hoping that customers will pay 
more.” If the statement that there is no hope 
of the manufacturer paying more is well 
founded, then there can be no danger of the 
pice going up. In these circumstances, why 
subject the industry to a fixed price? Why 
not set the market free of the incubus of a 
ixed price and let the customer make his 
choice between the genuine article at the price 
prevailing and substitute materials? But if 
there is in fact a scarcity of the former, then 
et the price be fixed at a level which takes 
‘ome account of costs and the lower prevailing 
money values and not at a figure which in- 
licts injustice and loss on the producing 
industry which has already suffered so heavily, 
Despite skilfully conducted propaganda pro-~ 
claiming the merits of synthetic rubber, the 
culstanding fact remains that in the United 
States of America, the stronghold of free 
‘iterprise, no private trader has purchased a 
‘vnthetic plant from a Government which is 
€nxlous to sell, nor does their devotion to the 
Principle of open competition inhibit our 
American friends from seeking to impose 
upon the natural rubber industry Govern- 
ent control and the strait-jacket of a fixed 
pnce, By these significant facts we are en- 
‘ouraged to press on with our heavy pro- 
framme of rel abilitation and to look forward 
© the time when we can offer on fair terms 
a friendly competition to a new American 
industry, reared and nurtured in the forcing- 


“Suse of a prodigal war economy. 
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PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 
MR R. Y. SKETCH’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of the Phaenix 
Assurance Company, Limited, was held in 
London on the 22nd ultimo. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment to the shareholders by the chairman, 
Mr R. Y. Sketch, F.C.1.1., on the directors’ 
Report and statement of accounts for the 
year 1945:— 

Since our last general meeting the directors 
have elected Mr John W. Booth to a seat on 
the board. For a number of years Mr Booth 
has been a director of the Union Marine and 
General Insurance Company, Limited, and 
in that capacity has been in touch with many 
of our interests and has rendered very useful 
service. 

The accounts for 1945 give clear evidence 
both of our progress and the enhancement of 
our strong financial position. The total pre- 
miums in all departments have increased by 
£600,000. The assets of the company have 
grown by £1,643,000 to £47,793,000. The 
profits of all departments total £810,000. 
Individual departments have varied con- 
siderably. The fire balance is a meagre one, 
accident profits are reasonable, life results 
are eminently satisfactory, whilst the marine 
account provides an exceptionally valuable 
contribution to the total. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


In the fire department the premium in- 
come of £4,237,000 represents an increase of 
£408,000 over the previous year, and calls 
for an addition of £164,000 to our reserve 
for unexpired liability. Whilst a good deal 
of this increase has been derived from our 
operations at home and in the United States, 
the resumption of business in enemy occupied 
territories accounts for a fair proportion of 
jt, there having been no comparable figures in 
the 1944 accounts. The claims at 51.8 per 
cent. reflect mainly the heavy experience in 
the United States. There has been an in- 
crease of fire wastage throughout the world, 
and increasing values have had their effect 
on our loss payments and reserves. 

The accident department shows a rise in 
premiums of £570,000. The same remarks 
apply here as in the fire department, namely, 
that whilst there has been a valuable increase 
both at home and abroad from _ those 
countries whose figures are shown in both 
1944 and 1945 accounts, some considerable 
portion of the increase in the 1945 accounts 
is derived from those countries that were 
overrun by the enemy. Our claims have 
increased by almost exactly the same amount 
as our premiums. Although the inclusion of 
claims from countries which were occupied 
by the enemy has some effect upon this, the 
major portion arises from enhanced claims 
both in the United States of America and at 
home. : : 

There is little new to report in connection 
with the Government scheme regarding com- 
pensation for industrial injuries, but it can 
only be a short period before the employer’s 
liability is done away with and the responsi- 
bility absorbed by the national social service 
scheme. The post-war expansion of com- 
mercial aviation is most pronounced and 
active in all its forms. The insurance world, 
by its own technique and service, must 
obviously keep closely in step with the tech- 
nique and service provided by air transport 
organisations. 


LIFE AND MARINE 


The account for the life department again 
makes satisfactory reading, the funds show- 
ing a further advance of just under £600,000 
and totalling just over {£22 million. The 
premium income includes single premiums 
which are a variable factor and in 1945 were 
somewhat less than the previous year. The 
normal annual premium income shows a 
small,-but satisfactory, increase. 


A valuation of the company’s life participa- 
tion fund was made as at December 31st last 
and the board decided to declare a rever- 
sionary bonus on with-profit policies at the 
rate of 32s. 6d. per {100 assured for each 
year’s premium paid in respect of the ten- 
year period 1936-1945, and to make the sum 
of £60,000 available for transfer to the credit 
of the profit and loss account at a future date. 
The items in the revenue account of the 
capital redemption department call for no 
special comment. You will notice, however, 
a transfer of £40,000, being the surplus aris- 
ing on the further valuation of the fund. 

An altered form of the revenue account of 
the marine department has been adopted in 
anticipation of the standard form which will 
be required by the Assurance Companies 
Act, 1946. Premium income for the current 
year’s business of £1,400,000 compares with 
£1,824,000 in 1944, a decrease of nearly 24 
per cent. This fall in income was expected, 
and indeed inevitable, owing to alteration in 
conditions affecting marine risks through the 
termination of the war. The amount of 
£515,000 which has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account is a record for our 
company. Marine “funds at the end of the 
year stand at £2,918,000 or over 200 per 


cent. of the premium for*the current year’s 
business. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
inte1est earned in 1945 net of income tax 
increased by £40,000 to £352,000, and we 
have the special transfer relating to enemy 
occupied territories. Other items on .the 
income side have already been commented 
upon, and we therefore turn to the alloca- 
tions that are made from that account, of 
which there are only two that call for special 
comment. We have this year put aside for 
Office premises account the sum of £50,000, 
which item has not appeared for some years 
past, inasmuch as we had already well safe- 
guarded the position by previous allocations 
to reserve. 

The other item is the reserve for pensions. 
You will realise that during the war years 
a number of members of our staff have been 
retained beyond the time when they would 
normally retire, and we have to see that full 
opportunity is given to those younger men 
who are now -returning to the service; this 
May necessitate other earlier retirements than 
would normally be the case. For these 
reasons it has been thought advisable to 
make the allocation set out in the account. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The total of the middle market prices of 
our Stock Exchange securities is well above 
our balance-sheet values, both in our life 
and general sections. Although, therefore, 
reference is made in the directors’ certificate 
to the investment and contingency reserve, in 
point of fact that reserve does not suffer any 
reduction on account of depreciation. The 
book value of our total Stock Exchange 
securities is now over thirty-seven-and-a-half 
million sterling, which is well below their 
market value. 

I have on several occasions drawn your 
attention to the strain which has been thrown 
on the officials, staff and representatives of 
the company during the trying years through 
which we have passed, and 1945 has been 
no exception in this respect. The general 
manager, the executive, and the staff as a 
whole have exerted themselves in no mean 
way. I would like to express on behalf of 
the board our wholehearted admiration and 
esteem for the aforementioned, all of whom 
have played their part in producing the re- 
sults now reported on. 

The repert was adopted. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY © 


MR DESMOND ABEL SMITH’S 
REVIEW. 


The 184th Annual General Meeting of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society was held 
in London, on the 29th ultimo, Mr Desmond 
Abel Smith, the president, presiding. The 
following are extracts from his statement 
which was taken as read:—Our Stock Ex- 
change securities now show a large appre- 
ciation (£1,250,000) over the figure at which 
they appear in the books. Net new sums 
assured amounted to £1,848,000 in 1945 or 
roughly 90 per cent. of our peak pre-war 
figure. We have been able to reopen all our 
branch offices and we look forward to a 
rapid increase in new business, I am sure, 
too, that in seeking new business we shall 
still be able to rely on assistance which exist- 
ing members give by introducing their 
friends to the Society. The Society’s war 
condition, inserted in policies issued after 
August, 1939, to give immediate cover even 
to proposers serving with H.M. Forces, has 
more than justified itself and at little cost to 
the Society. The directors have decided to 
dispense with war conditions in new major 
profits assurances and to cancel, with some 
exceptions, the war condition from such 
policies issued during the war period. Our 
expense ratio remains at the low figure of 
5.3 per cent. 

Claims by death amounted to £189,000 
compared with £340,000 in 1944 and the 
average sum paid on claims during 1945 in 
the whole life major profits class was once 
again more than twice the original sum 
assured. We are continuing in 1946 the 
arrangements for interim bonus on claims 
which we have maintained since the last dis- 
tribution of profits at the end of 1943. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE LICENSES AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held in London on the 
29th ultimo , 

Mr Ronald Gilbey, who presided, said: 
For the first time in the history of the com- 
pany the total assets ncw exceed two million 
pounds, an evidence of forward progress. 

The valuation in the Life department at the 
end of tne second quinquennium has revealed 
profits which enable your directors to declare 
a rate of bonus to “with profit” policy- 
holders of 30s. per cent. and to carry forward 
a satisfactory balance. The total funds of 
the Life department now exceed £300,000. 

Fire premiums show an increase and the 
profit transferred rises to £18,077 12s. 9d. 

Personal Accident again contributes to the 
year’s profit and the Motor account after a 
necessary increase in the unexpired risk 
reserve by a matter of £15,000, adds over 
£13,000 to the profit and loss account. 

Results of the General Insurance account 
are not quite so good as last year, with a 
profit balance of £15,288 18s. 1d. The Bur- 
glary department continues to suffer. 

One department requires a transfer from 
profit and loss—that devoted to Workmen’s 
Compensation—by reason of a necessary in- 
crease in the reserve for outstanding claims. 
The total ratio of reserves in this department 
now rises to 146.7 per cent. of the premium 
income 

Of the Marine account, I think attention 
should be drawn to the increased ratio of the 
fund to written premiums, and which at 
181.6 per cent. es d substantial reserve. 
— of £25,000 has been transferred as a 
Pp t. 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 25 pe- cent., making 30 per cent. 
fcr the year, was approved. 
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B. LAPORTE, LIMITED 


MR L. F. O’BRIEN’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of B. Laporte, Ltd., was held on the 30th 
ultimo, at Luton, Mr L. P. O’Brien (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1946:— 

The transition from war-time to peace- 
time conditions is proceeding smoothly 
throughout our group of companies. 
Generally, our peace-time products were 
needed under war conditions. The direc- 
tion of the flow of some of the products 
changed in war-time but now tends to re- 
vert to pre-war channels. 


During the war your company built and/or 
adapted several plants for or by permission 
of H.M. Government for manufacture of 
chemical products not previously made in 
Great Britain. Plant which was adapted for 
Government use has been returned to its 
original purpose and is in full production. A 
large modern sulphuric acid plant was in- 
stalled in 1941 and is still in full operation. 
Gradually, the company and one of its sub- 
sidiary companies will absorb the total 
output from this plant. The company added 
to its range of manufacture of fine chemicais 
for essential purposes during the war, and 
finds a market for some of them under peace- 
time conditions. 


MINING INTERESTS 


In 1939 the company purchased a mining 
lease of the Silverband Barytes Mine in 
Westmorland. Modern equipment was in- 
stalled for the mining, dressing, and con- 
veying of barytes to railhead. Mining was 
commenced in May, 1940, and this new 
contribution from a home source of a 
necessary raw material for chemical 
manufacture at your Luton works proved of 
national assistance in view of the cessation 
of imports. 

In April last the company purchased the 
lease and equipment of Hartside Barytes 
Mine, Alston, Cumberland. This mine is as 
yet in an early stage of development. The 
asset does not appear in the accompanying 
accounts. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our wholly-owned subsidiary, Malehurst 
Barytes Company, Ltd., capital £20,000 in 
Ordinary shares of £1 each, operated suc- 
cessfully during the war. The output from 
your Shropshire mines is treated and sold as 
bleached and/or ground barytes. The old 
Huglith mine became exhausted in 1945 and 
new mines were opened, but we are advised 
that the future prospects in this area are 
doubtful. However, in any case, no capital 
loss is envisaged. As barytes mining is a 
peculiarly hazardous financial undertaking, 
amortisation is calculated at an overall flat 
rate of Io per cent, per annum. 


National Titanium Pigments, Ltd., is your 
largest subsidiary. The total issyed 7} per 
cent, Cumulative Preference share capital 
amounting to £84,000, and 600 of the 1,000 
issued Ordinary £1 shares, belong to your 
company. N.T-.P. leases its works site and 
buildings at Luton from your company, but 
owns and operates its own plant. Titanium 
oxide is manufactured from imported raw 
materials, and the production, which was re- 
stricted in war-time to bare essentials, is 
now in active demand. Extensions of build- 
ings and plant for increased output are being 
made. 

Associated Phosphate Manufacturers, Ltd., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary with an issued 
capital of 10,522 Ordinary £1 shares, is 
concerned with the manufacture and supply 
of edible phosphates, which were in good de- 


mand during the past six vears This sub 
sidiary is still transacting a fair volume 4 
business, but with a narrower profit margin 

‘Genoxide, Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidian 
with an issued capital of 5,004 Ordinary ;, 
shares, did useful work in packing and sy. 
plying hydrogen peroxide in betiles to Ali 
forces and hospitals throughout the war 
_ The business of the wholly-owned sub. 
sidiary, Wm. Burton and Sons (‘Bethni! 
Green), Ltd., with an issued capital a 
£31,952, consisting of 21,000 74 per cen 
Cumulative Preference shares, and 100; 
Ordinary shares, was restricted through yw», 
conditions but, nevertheless, consistent); 
made a useful contribution and should con: 
tinue to play a worthy part in the future. 


Your company owns 31,800 shares of far 
each, which is 53 per cent. of the issued 
share capital of Crystal Laporte Proprietary 
Ltd. Crystal Laporte manufactures hydro. 
gen peroxide under licence from the paren’ 
company, and has been successfully operated 
from its incorporation in 1936. It is planned 
to imcrease productive capacity at its work 
at Sydney, N.S.W., and your company yi! 
add to its range of manufactures in Australi: 
as opportunity occurs. 


During these past years it was impossible 
to increase plants, or even maintain them in 
the usual condition, unless for some essential 
purpose connected with the war effort. Nov 
we are tackling the problems which have 
accumulated, and those associated with th 
large extensions planned by the company 
and its subsidiaries. 


PLANNED EXTENSIONS 


Planned extensions of the company and 
its subsidiaries operating at Luton works 
go to the limit of potentialities of the site. 
For the manufacture of new products and 
additional quantities of others, the company 
must in future go further afield. For ex- 


-ample, as regards hydrogen peroxide manv- 


facture, additional production is _ likely 
to occur at Warrington, where initial ex- 
ploratory steps have been taken. New plant 
will embody major improvements in design 
and technique, made, tested, and proven 
by our own technicians, so as to reach 4 
low a cost of production as is possible under 
British conditions. 


Search for new methods of making hydrc- 
gen peroxide or improving — existing 
processes goes on in many other direcuons 
and, unceasingly, this applies to your om 
company, and also with reference to other 
products. Therefore, it is mecessary to mak 
adequate provisios. for obsolescence, so tht 
plants can be replaced when it is no longe' 
wise to operate them. 

Apart from extensions to producti 
capacity, a good measure of reconstruction 
and enlargement of service departments 
buildings, plant, and machinery will be 
undertaken. 


The net profit, subject to taxation, 5 
shown at £192,644, which represents # 
improvement of £12,890 over the previous 
year. It is proposed to increase the alloc 
tion to pension and benevolent fund © 
£10,000, and to transfer to Reserve Fust 
£10,000, Your directors feel justified " 
recommending on this occasion payment ") 
Ordinary stockholders of a special “ Victor} 
bonus of 2} per cent., in addition t the 
usual final dividend of 10 per cent» 0. 
payable less tax, which, together with © 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid 
December last, makes a total of 17} per © 
for the year, which will increase the ci 
forward by £6,329. of 

Next year, consolidated accounts will 
presented. 


4 
The report and accounts were adoptee. 
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TELEPHONE AND GENERAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF OPERATING INTERESTS 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
y was held, on the 31st ultimo, at Don- 
nington House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
KCLE., circulated with, the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 


profit amounts to £121,491, an increase of 
{1.028. After providing £61,000 for income 
tx and for the preference and ordinary divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. and 8 per cent., less 
jncome-tax, £83,070 is carried forward as 
against £77,175 brought in. 

The valuation shows an appreciation of 
20.§7 per cent. compared with 15.74 per cent. 
Of the total of £2,881,822, unquoted invest- 
ments and loans amount to £757,417, mainly 
in telephone undertakings in the British’ 
West Indies and foreign countries. 

Geographically 82.1 per cent. is in the 
British Empire and 17.9 per cent. in foreign 
countries, while Government stocks, deben- 
ture and loans amount to 16.4 per cent., 
preference stocks (including subsidiaries) to 
16.§ per cent., ordinary to 39.9 per cent. and 
subsidiary ordinary to 27.2 per cent. 


TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANIES 


Portugal_—Last autumn I paid an extended 
visit to Portugal where the Anglo-Portuguese 
Telephone Company, Limited, whose happy 
association with the Trust has extended over 
many years, has commenced its long-term 
post-war development programme, for which 
plans had been in readiness. The éxperience 
of the Trust’s engineering and commercial 
personnel, and its connections in all branches 
of the telephone business, are of great assis- 
tance in this specialised technical work, which 
is designed to meet fully the arrears and 
future requirements of the telephone system 
in Lisbon and Oporto. There are now some 
65,000 stations in operation and many more 
required. 

Venezuela—Accompanied by Mr J. W. 

Wheeler, our consulting engineer, and Mr F. 
Hollyer, I have just returned from a visit to 
the Nacional Telephone Company of Vene- 
zela, in which the Trust is interested both 
directly and through Telephone Properties, 
Limited. The telephone system in Venezuela 
has, like all others throughout the world, 
suffered during the war years from shortage 
of plant and equipment, and there is now a 
large accumulated demand for telephone 
service to be overtaken. Everything is being 
done to help the Nacional Company to get 
tqupment from this country. 
_ West Indies—We also visited the three 
lands of Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados, 
in which we have important telephone in- 
lerests, and we met the same story of shortage 
of equipment everywhere. The companies in 
these islands have rendered invaluable ser- 
vice throughout the war to the civil admini- 
straions and to the British and American 
amed fcrces, but as a consequence the de- 
velopment of telephone service to the civil 
Population has been retarded. 


LONG TERM PROGRAMMES 


Long-term programmes involving _ large 
sums of money have been authorised, and 
orders for equipment to relieve immediate 
traffic congestion and to provide for expan- 
ae the services have placed in this 

ry. 


In Jamaica, after the lengthy negotiations 
‘0 which I have referred in previous years, 
ferred ment telephone system was trans- 
ered to the Jamaica Telephone Company as 


from September 17, 1945. Much hard work 


~ ahead to mould this into an efficient 
With ws Part of the existing system, but 
g00d management and _ engincering, 


under the guidance of our able consulting 
engineers, a first class island-wide telephone 
service can and will be provided. 

Part of the capital necessary for the pur- 
chase of the Government system was pro- 
vided by an issue of ordinary shares by the 
Jamaica Company while I was there in 
March, 1946, and it is pleasing to record 
that the issue was more than one hundred 
per cent. publicly oversubscribed. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


We were interested to see the progress in 
the West Indies already being achieved in the 
planning and application of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund which has 
been voted by the British Parliament, and I 
hope that a fair balance will be strictly main- 
tained between the needs of economic de- 
velopments and social welfare. Social expen- 
ditures are being incurred which are not 
directly profit earning, and unless the agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial life of 
the communities is equally developed during 
the ten years covered by the fund, the annual 
cost of social service maintenance there- 
after will bear hardly on the resources of 
the various communities. 

In previous fears I have repeatedly ex- 
pressed the conviction that efficient tele- 
communications in the islands, between the 
islands and internationally was an essential 
to maximum economic and social develop- 
ment. It is now more necessary than ever, 
and the Trust as hitherto stands ready to 
assist in every possible way. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT AND EXPORT 
TRADE 


During recent months Government spokes- 
men and irdustrialists alike have stressed the 
importance of exports from the United King- 
dom, and everybody agrees that exports are 
vital to our economy if our standard of 
living is to be maintained. It is equally true, 
but not so often emphasised, that if export 
trade is to flourish, the bulk of the raw 
materials used by industry, apart from coal, 
must be freely imported and paid for one 
way or another. 

There is a tendency to assume that the 
ability to export is limited only by our 
capacity to manufacture. This, however, is 
only partly and temporarily true. In a world 
starved of products which we manufacture, 
many countries today are only too anxious to 
buy all we can send abroad. But during the 
two wars countries which formerly relied on 
pastoral and agricultural activities became 
active industrially, and the time will come— 
too soon for our comfort as a nation—when 
with the leeway made up and stocks on their 
shelves, our Overseas customers will be pro- 
ducing many peacetime capital and consump- 
tion goods and will not automatically require 
all the goods we can offer them. 

Already, owing to difficulties of industrial 
reconversion and the shortage of labour and 
materials, our deliveries are taking too long 
and are creating impatience and disappoint- 
ment among our foreign customers. At the 
same time the lack of transport by sea and 
air for passengers and cargo is a grave handi- 
cap. 

We cannot rely on the present buyers’ 
market lesting for long. We must use every 
effort to make it permanent by such means 
as stopping the process of disinvestment over- 
seas, and making it possible to protect, retain 
and expand those overseas investments we 
still have left. 

If we can successfully regain our markets 
and our foreign commercial influence, prestige 
and connections, we shall then be able to 
look forward with more confidence to the 
testing time for our industrial system, when 
acute competition will be world wide. 
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ENGLISH AND CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A FAVOURABLE YEAR 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 24th ultimo, 
in London, Mr Henry S. Loebl (the chair- 
man) pré siding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts: The year to March 31, 1946, has 
been a favourable one for the company both 
as regards capital and revenue. At March 31, 
1946, the company’s investments had a book 
value of £960,936, compared with £975,631 
at the end of the previous year. The value, 
however, of the investments at March 31, 
1946, was £1,198,081, showing an apprecia- 
uon over the book value of £237,145 which, 
expressed as a percentage, shows an appre- 
ciation of 24.68 per cent. as against an appre- 
ciation of 13.2 per cent. at March 31, 1945. 

The chief change in the distribution of 
the investments is the increase in the per- 
centage of the company’s money invested in 
British funds, namely 8.22 per cent. against 
1.78 per cent. last year. 


ISSUE OF DEBENTURES 


During the year the directors issued 
£50,000 3} per cent. Redeemable Debenture 
Stock at 96 per cent. The discount on this 
Stock and the expenses of issue amounting 
together to {£2,312 have been written off 
out of the surplus resulting from changes 
in certain of the company’s investments. 
The balance of such surplus has been trans- 
ferred to contingency fund. 

The income for the year excluding trans- 
fer fees was £54,943 compared with £48,763 
for the previous year, an increase of over 
£6,000. This increase, to the extent of 
£4,800, arises from the payment of arrears 
of dividend and interest on certain of the 
investments. After charging administrative 
and sundry expenses and interest on the 
Debenture Stocks and in respect of tem- 
porary borrowings the net revenue for the 
year was £33,914 being £5,200 in excess of 
the net revenue for the previous year. 

An interim dividend of 14 per cent. has 
been paid on the ordinary stock and the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 4} per cent. is 
now recommended, making 6 per cent. for 
the year, an increase of I per cent. on the 
dividend of 5 per cent. paid for each of 
the previous eight years. After this appro- 
priation and the transfer of £3,000 to general 
reserve a sum of £4,500 remains to be carried 
forward. 

THE OUTLOOK 


There has probably never been a time 
when it was more difficult to look into the 
future than it is today. From the investor’s 
point of view the position is extremely per- 
plexing inasmuch as security prices, after an 
almost uninterrupted rise since 1940, are 
now at a very high level, although the 
political outlook both at home and abroad 
is such as would a few years ago have sent 
prices down. At home we have a Govern- 
ment the members of which miss no oppor- 
tunity of displaying their hostility to the 
business community both by word and deed. 
Inexplicable though it may be, it appears 
to be the deliberate intention of the Govern- 
ment to suppress, or at least stultify the 
efforts of, just that section of the nation 
that made Great Britain’s industrial great- 
ness. Abroad “hatred is rife in the world,” 
to use Mr Churchill’s words in a recent 
speech. The nations pay lip service to 

.N.O. but, in the field of action, the spirit 
of U.N.O. is tragically absent. 

Your directors have considered it wise to 
dispose of a part of the company’s investment 
in equities at current prices and to invest the 
proceeds in British Government securities 
for the time being. 

We think that revenue for the current 
year will compare not unfavourably with the 
results row presented to you. 

The report was adopted. 
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CROSSES AND HEATONS LIMITED 
BOLTON 


MR. JOSEPH R. HEATON’S REVIEW 


The twenty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this Company was held in Man- 
chester, on the 30th ultimo. 

Mr Joseph R. Heatoa, the chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his address, 
said: Since our last meeting we have lost 
through death Mr Herbert Nelson, who was 
associated with the company from its ccm- 
mencement, and with one of our subsidiary 
companies for upwards of 40 years, and had 
been a director of this company for the past 
two years. We shall indeed feel the loss of 
his long and varied experience. 

Consequent upon the acquisition of T. M. 
Hesketh and Sons, Limited, and its sub- 
sidiary, W. and C. Widdows, Limited, Mr 
W. A. M. Hesketh was co-opted a director of 
the company, and I am pleased to say that 
he has already proved himself to be a valuable 
addition to the board. 

The profit for the year, before making pro- 
vision for depreciation, is £120,106, which 
includes £21,732—the major portion of which 
represents a dividend from our newly- 
acquired company, whose accounts are 
separate and the capital of which is valued 
at cost and included in this company’s 
balance sheet under the heading of invest- 
ments in subsidiary companies 

It will be noted in comparing this year’s 
profit with last year’s profit of £123,499 that 
there is a decrease, due to full wages having 
been paid to staff and operatives for the five 
days’ holidays (VE end VJ days) which, with 
the consequent loss of production, I estimate 
to have cost the company approximately 
£15,000. In addition, wages were advanced 
in October/November, 1945, whilst the in- 
crease in cotton control margins only came 
into effect on January 7, 1946. 

Provision has egain been made of £45,000 
for depreciation, and the mills and plant have 
been maintained in the usual efficient condi- 
tion by the expenditure of £56,999 upon 
repairs and renewals, as against £41,305 last 
year, in addition to which £17,004 has been 
expended upon capital account. 

Investments are approximately {£75,000 
higher at £200,826, and represent the allot- 
ment of ordin shares to complete the 
acquisition of M. Hesketh and Sons, 
Limited, Bolton, which, through them, gives 
us full control of W. and C. Widdows, 
Limited, Chorley. This allotment ranks in 
all respects pari passu with the existing ordi- 
nary stock of the company, end it will be 
recalled that an extraordinary general meet- 
ing was held on September 17th last to con- 
vert such shares into stock. 

Debters are £24,000 less at £106,088. This 
is principally due to a refund of tax paid. 

Stock -in- Trade.— The total value is 
£586,960, as against £563,129, and is due to 
an increase in tne value of our raw cotton 
stocks. 

Cash Position. — The credit balance is 
£283,874, and is £40,447 higher than last 
year. 

Sundry creditors, at £70,271, show a reduc- 
tion of practically £20,000. 

The bclance on profit and loss account 
transferred to the balance sheet is £153,220 
and, after making provision for depreciation 
of £45,000 and giving effect to the recom- 
mended appropriations as to dividends and 
reservat‘on for the redemption of preference 
stock, the balance to carry forward is 
£183,987, as against £171,566 brought for- 
ward from last vear. The sum of £33,114 
has been credited to profit and loss account 
as against £41,599 last year in respect of 
refund of escess profits tax, and this extin- 
guishes and is in completion of all excess 
profits tax for which credit can be taken. 

As regards exports, cw'ng to control re- 
strictions these are negligible, and when it is 
considered that prior to the war they 
amounted to approximately half of our peace- 
time production, it will be seen that this 
general state of affairs is not only of vital 


concern to this company but also to the 
country as a whole. 

In my address to the Bolton Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Association in February last, upon 
my retirement as chairman, I stated that I 
thought the time bad arrived to call a halt 
to further wage increases. In the Bolton area 
the averaze full staff wage has increased by 
93 per cent. during the period September 1, 
1939, to March 30, 1946, whereas the cost- 
of-living ‘ndex has only increased by approxi- 
mately 31 per cent. e average wages paid 
today are higher than the highest figure 
reached at the peak period in May, 1920. 
If there had been a corresponding increase in 
production it would have been quite a dif- 
ferent matter, but our experience shows that 
an advance in wages, contrary to expectation, 
tends to decrease production in the aggregate. 

I regret that I cm unable to report any 
substantial improvement in production. Of 
the total spindles in the company, approxi- 
mately 48 per cent. have been running, as 
against 45 per cent. Jast year. Apart from 
the spindles stopped through the care and 
maintenance scheme of 1941, 60 per cent. of 
the spindles licensed to operate have been 
working during the year. 

This figure would have been higher had 
it not been affected by absenteeism, the five 
V-day holidays, the general labour shortage 
and the effect of P.A.Y.E., which, together 
have been sufficient to nullify the effect of 
any new entrants to the trade and the re- 
starting of mills closed under the scheme. 

In this latter connection, several mills have 
been permitted to reopen, but it will be some 
months yet before they are in full production. 

During the year we have paid £52,162 to 
the care and maintenance fund upon the 
nucleus mills and have received £27,956 on 
account of the stopped mills, but. unfortu- 
nately, owing to the unfairness of the inci- 
dence of the care and maintenance scheme, 
we are compelled to pay on every nucleus 
spindle as 100 per cent. running, whereas 
only 60 per cent. have been running in the 
year under review. 

Furthermore, all our ring-spinning spindles 
have been levied at a rate equivalent to 14 
mule spindles, even though many have been 
stopped duc to shortage of labour and other 
causes over which we have had no-control. 

In my eddress last vear I referred to the 
prohibit.ve cost of building and equipping a 
standard mill such as those we operate. I 
have since then gone into this question in 
greater detail and I am advised that to build 
and equip a superfine combed Egyptian mule 
spinning m li of 100,000 spindles today would 
cost approximately £7 §s. per spindle, and to 
build a similar mill of 65,000 ring spinning 
spindles would cost about £10 10s. per 
spindle. 

It will therefore be 1eadily understood that 
the interest and depreciation allowance in the 
cotton control margins will have to be very 
considerably increased to justify as a commer- 
- proposition zeny large-scale re-equipment 
plans. 

In conclusion, our future depends upon 
production and the speed at which we can 
restart our stopped mills and fully staff our 
nucleus mills ; but if we are unable to find 
sufficient labour in the near future fully to 
staff these mills I see no alternative but to 
take machinery which is stopped and install 
it in other districts where sufficient suitable 
labour is available. 

We have several schemes under considera- 
tion at the present time with this end in view. 

The acquisition of the total share capital of 
T. M. Hesketh and Sons, Limited. and, 
through them, of W. and C. Widdows, 
Limited, has been a considerable advantage 
to this company, and with increased produc- 
tion in all our mills we are looking forward 
to a better year in 1946-7 than last year. 


The report of the directors and statement’ 


of accounts for the year were adopted 
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JOHNSON AND PHILLIPps 
LIMITED 


(Electrical Engineers and Cable Makers 
A GRATIFYING POSITION 


The forty-first annual genera] ino of 
Johnson and Phillips, Lede was Wer ody 
30th ultimo, in London, ee 

Mr G. haere xe J.P. (chairman an 
managing director), said that the tradin 
profit for the year of £313,000 was _ 
at to the best of their ability, bur a large 
number of items in relation to their trading 
with the Service Departments were stil] un. 
settled. That trading profit compared with 
£458,000 last year, but whereas the provi. 
sion for taxation last year was £180,008, this 
ct they calculated that only £58,000 would 

required. 
_ Their reserves equalled the amount of the 
issued share capital. That was a gratifying 
position to have achieved. The three te. 
serve accounts were brought up to the very 
satisfactory figure of £800,000. 

At the end of the year they were ip 
negotiation for, and _ had subsequenily 
acquired, another group of Scottish manu. 
facturing companies, namely, British 
National Electrics, Ltd.; Archibald Loy 
Electrics, Ltd.; and the J. P. Tubular Heate; 
Co., Ltd. Those companies had works x 
Newarthill, Motherwell, near Glasgow, and 
manufactured electric cookers, fires, wate 
heaters, tubular. heaters, etc. 

The year 1945 was the 7oth year of the 
foundation of their business. They honoured 
the men who had laid the foundations upon 
which they had built. They thanked thos 
who by their keenness, energy and abilit: 
had helped and were still helping in the dif. 
ficult transition from a war to a peace-time 
basis. They encouraged the young men who 
were carrying on the good work, and they 
looked forward with confidence to a grea 
future 

The report was adopted. 


UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY. 
LIMITED 
BRIGHTER PROSPECTS 


The twentieth anrual general meeting of 
the United Molasses Company, Limited, will 
be held, on the 11th instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr F. K. Kielberg, 
circuluted with the report and accounts:— 

ing back to 1940/41 when the war 
engulfed the company’s large and widespread 
interests in Europe and the Far East, I cannot 
help but feel profoundly thankful at being 
able today to report that the company’s finan- 
cial position is much stronger and its trading 
prospects considerably brighter than anyon¢ 
could have reasonably hoped for or expected 
in those dark days. 

Although the profits of the company have, 
since 1940, fallen considerably short of the 
pre-war standard, the results for the wat 
period as a whole must be considered satis 
factory. From the statement of combin 
profits for the past year it will be seen thal 
the total net profits available for distribution 
showed an increase over the previcais yer 
of £5,000 and were sufficient to maintain the 
dividends, to allocate £150,000 (the same) °° 

eneral reserve and to increase the carly 
Revert by £28,000. Trading results for the 
first four months of the current year hiv? 
been satisfactory and prospects for the 1 
mainder of the year appear favourable. | j 

Turninz to the statement of a 
assets and liabilities, the accounts show ‘ 
the company’s financial position wes a 
further strengthened during the year. os 
rent assets at £8,138,127 exceeded curre! 
liabilities of £1,246,510 by £6.891,617. | 

Under the heading of current assets a 
should call attention to the heavy decline - 
stocks of molasses. The value fell ee 
£206,000 to £22,000, a symptom of = “The 
molasses shortage throughout the worl Tie 
shortage is, unfortunately, likely to co” 
for at least another year or two. 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 1, 1946 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


CAUSE OF REDUCED PROFITS 


Mr John Martin, chairman, presided at the 
ennual meeting of Rand Mines, Limited, in 
Johannesburg, on the 17th ultimo. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts the chairman said that profit earned 
at £599,574 had shown a decrease of {90,390 
below that of 1944. Dividends received— 
main source of the company’s revenue— 
ymounted to £601,063, a small increase of 
(2,454 compared with the previous year ; 
sundry revenue had shown an increase of 
£12,233, but interest and exchange a decrease 
of £77,003 principally on account of the in- 
dusion lest vear of a non-recurrent item of 
{76,097 received for the arrear of debenture 
interest from the Anglo-Spanish Construction 
Company. Administration and other expenses, 
after allowing for fees received from other 
companies, had been £27,564 higher than the 
vear before. 


AMPLE CASH RESOURCES 


Two dividends of 60 per cent. each had 
been declared absorbing £645,299 which, 
gether with other appropriations shown in 
the account, left an unappropriated balance 
of £1,011,655 at the end of the year. Ample 
cash resources were available to meet. all 
contingent and option liabilities including 
commitments to subscribe for shares in and 
to finance certain undertakings. 


Investments in shares had been brought 
into account at the book value of £4,382,917, 
which was an increase of {£497,211 compared 
with the total at the end of 1944. Invest- 
ments for which share market quotations were 
available appeared in the books at or under 
the cost, but in no case above the market 
price at December 31, 1945. Unquoted 
securities had been entered in accordance 
with the conservative valuation placed upon 
them by the board and in no instance at a 
valuation exceeding the cost. Where it had 
appeared prudent to do so, the book value of 
the holdings had been written down below 
the cost and below the market value. It was 
evident from the schedule of investments 
published in the annual accounts that the 
market value largely exceeded the book value 
stated in the balance-sheet. 


WITWATERSRAND AND O.F:S. 


Working results of the producing Witwaters- 
rand gold mines of the group during the first 
four months of the current year had been 
seriously affected by the strike of European 
miners during the latter half of March which 
had dislocated the whole industry. The over- 
all reduction of the group’s working profit for 
that month, compared with the short month 
of February, had been £187,044. Compared 
with January, the reduction had been 
£258,184. The strike, with all its unfortu- 
hate consequences, had resulted solely from 
dissension within the ranks of the Mine- 
workers’ Union and the domestic issues in- 
volved were now the subject of an inquiry 
by the Government Commission. 


The various South African concerns in 
which the company was interested, such as 
coal-mining and lime, pipe and cement manu- 
facturing companies, had all been maintained 


in a sound position and had distributed satis- 
factory dividends. 


Prospecting in the Orange Free State, 
‘atried out in the last few years, had yielded 
Ptogressively enccuraging results, culminating 
i remarkable values recently obtained in the 
Geduld borehole. Evidence was available of 


the existence of extensive gold-bearing areas, 
of great potentiality, warranting large expendi- 
tures required for further work of exploration 
and development. A notable event was that 
the ficst of the Free State gold-mining com- 
panies had been formed—Saint Helena Gold 
Mines, Limited—and that a shaft was being 
made with its sl.aft-sinking programme. The 
company was associated with the Central 
Mining ard Investment Corporation, Limited, 
in a number of options and mineral rights in 
the Odendaalsrust and Brandfort areas. 


WORKING COSTS 


The factor of working costs—as has so 
often been emphasised—was of crucial impor- 
tance in determining the outlook for produc- 
ing companies. The industry was now at a 
transitional stage. During the war it had 
been the task and duty of the mines to sub- 
ordinate all working consideration to that 
of keeping the gold output at a high level 
which national interests had demanded. 
Development work, as an example, had been 
drastically curtziled in order to apply labour 
and stores to maximum current production. 


The various ferms of relief affecting gold 
mines had been estimated by the Minister of 
Finance to amount for the year to £3,200,000. 
These changes were welcome and encourag- 
ing, but the fact that under the new formula 
mines would still be paying taxes only a 
little less than two-thirds of their taxable 
profits showed the differentiation applied 
against gold procucers and the scope that 
existed for further relief. 


TAXATION AND DEEP LEVEL MINING 


One of the subjects put to the Capital 
Committee on gold-mining taxation had been 
“the special problems of taxation connected 
with possible developments of ultra-deep 
level mining.” The resulting recommenda- 
tion and decision of the Government were 
most disappointing. It would be recalled that 
the committee on deep-level mining, whose 
chairman had been Sir Robert Kotze, in its 
report presented to the Government at the 
beginning of last year, had given an estimate 
of the enormous tonnage of ore locked up in 
deep level areas of mines along a stretch of 
30 miles from Roodepoort to Boksburg—an 
estimate of 35,000,000 tons for every 1,000 
feet of vertical depth. The committee held 
that “nothing should be left undone which 
could in any way facilitate the exploration of 
this deep-level ore,” and as one of its principal 
recommendations had urged “ that all capital 
outlay below the limit to which. in the 
opinion of the Government Mining Engineer, 
wet mining car. be carried on, be treated as 
working costs.” 


That reasonable and hopeful proposal had 
not met with the approval of the Taxation 
Committee or the Government because of 
“ practical reasons ” and “ budgetary disturb- 
ance.” All that was proposed in the case of 
existing producing mines—deep, ultra-deep 
and any other—was that new capital expendi- 
ture might be amortised at the rate of only 
20 per cent. of unredeemed balance at the end 
of any particular year. At the same time, the 
Taxation Committee had proposed and the 
Government had agreed upon “the removal 
for tax purposes of the distinction between 
capital expenditure and working costs in the 
case of new mines.” One of the reasons for 
that well justified concession, as stated by the 
Committee, was that “it will give greater 
encouragement to the investment of capital 
ih new mining ventures.” Even if the highest 
hopes and expectations of new mines to be 
opened successfully in years to come were 
realised to the full, it was none the less of 
national necessity to make sure that ore 
resources of existing mines, to the greatest 
practical depths, were thoroughly exploited. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ST. HELENA GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


TECHNICAL PROGRAMME 
OUTLINED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


The statutory meeting of St. Helena Gold 
Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg 
on the 21st ultimo, 


Mr P. M. Anderson (the chairman of the 


company) presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said :— 


The registered capital of the company is 
£.4,000,000, divided into 8,000,000 shares of 
tos. each. The permission of the Treasury 
of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa has been obtained to the initial issue 
of 5,000,000 shares of 10s. each at par and 
the consent of the United Kingdom Treasury 
has been obtained for such portion of the 
issue as may be subscribed in the United 
Kingdom. As you will see from the report 
before you, 3,620,000 shares have been 
allotted and there remain 1,380,000 shares in 
the initial capital which are being offered for 
subscription at par by the shareholders of 
the Western Holdings, Limited, in terms of 
a prospectus which is being posted to them 
today. 


The remaining 3,000,000 shares are being 
held in reserve and will, as and when the 
company requires further funds, be available 
for issue in such quantities and at such prices 
as may be determined by the directors ; half 
of such issues is to be made available for 
subscription by shareholders and half at the 
same price by Western Holdings Company 
and partners who sponsored the venture. 


PROSPECTING AND MINING LEASE 


The company has taken cession of the 
prospecting and mining lease over the farms 
Toronto No. 415, Vlakplaats No 667, St. 
Helena No. 642, Marmageli No. 663 and The 
Prairie No. 693, situated some eight miles 
south of Odendaalsrust, and is in the process 
of securing transfer into its name of the rights 
to minerals and mineral substances, precious 
and base metals of every kind over these 
farms. It is also in the process of securing 
the transfer of the farm Ongegund No. 13, 
situated south of the lease area. As owner of 
the latter area, the company will have the 
exclusive right to prospect and on discovery, 
to apply for a mining lease, while on the 
main area to the north the prospecting and 
mining lease entitles it to secure a mining 
lease over the mineralised area of the farms, 
as determined by the Government mining 
engineer, or over such portion thereof as the 
company may require to form a workable 
mining proposition. The State’s share of the 
annual profit in respect of such a lease has 
already been agreed and will be determined 
according to the formula Y=11-—*; with a 
minimum for Y of § per cent. This considera- 
tion is, of course, in addition to any taxation 
imposed by the State, 


After allowing for the cost of acquiring the 
above-mentioned assets, the company will 
have available approximately £1,977,000 as 
working capital for opening up and proving 
the property. Since formation, the company 
has purchased the surface rights over Toronto 
for the sum of £25,600. 


PIONEER GOLD MINE 


It may be of interest briefly to review the 
history leading up to the formation of this, 
the pioneer gold mine of the area 


In 1938, Union Corporation, Limited, and 
Western Holdings, Limited, agreed to co- 
operate in the prospecting of certain areas in 
the Free State, which included the properties 
which have now been acauired by your com- 
pany, and in the same year Union Corpora- 
tion and Selection Trust, Limited, pooled 
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certain interests in the Free State, which in- 
cluded Union Corporation’s interest in our 
area. In 1941, Union Corporation, Western 
Holdings, Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa, Limited, The Central Mining 
and Investment Corporation, Limited, New 
Consolidated Goldfields, Limited, and African 
and European Investment Company, Limited, 
agreed to provide, as and when required, a 
sum of £450,000 to carry out prospecting 
operations, shaft sinking, and development 
on our area and entered into certain obliga- 
tions for the provision of such further funds 
as might be required up to a total of 
£750,000. In addition, Union Corporation, 
Anglo-American S.A. Townships Mining and 
Finance Company, Limited, and New Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, agreed to subscribe 
for 300,000 shares of 5s. each in Western 
Holdings, Limited, at 10s. per share to pro- 
vide finance for that company. I may men- 
tion that the interests of Anglo-American and 
of S.A. Townships in the above arrange- 
ments have since been ceded to the Orange 
Free State Investment Trust, Limited. 


Owing to war conditions, the arrangements 
made in 1941 were, by common consent, sus- 
pended, and temporary loans, which have 
since been repaid, were made to Western 
Holdings to enable it to acquire the proper- 
ties and continue prospecting. All these 
arrangements were superseded by an agree- 
ment entered into on January 18, 1946, which 
is the basis of the formation of our company. 


Before and during the early stages of the 
war, a geographical survey, followed by 
drilling, was carried out and disclosed a 
geological succession embracing Ventersdorp 
lava, Ventersdorp sediments, Upper Wit- 
watersrand sediments. and Lower Witwaters- 
rand sediments, occurring over much of the 
“lease area” beneath a cover of 300 to 
1,000 ft. of Karroo beds. The general dip 
seems to be of the order of 25 degrees to 
30 degrees to the east and the general strike, 
which extends over 30,000 ft. on your pro- 
perty is north-west. A number of the bore- 


holes intersected the so-called leader and 
basal reefs which occur in the Upper Elsbarg 
reef zone at the top of the Upper Witwaters- 
rand sediments. These boreholes wefe put 
down mainly for geological purposes, but a 
number of the core assays obtained were 
mest encouraging and fully justify a bold 
policy of development, especially when con- 
sidered in conjunction with later borehole 
results to the east and north of your property. 


Work will begin in the northern half of 
your property where the reef is shallowest 
and probably comes to within 500 ft. of 
the surface. 

The immediate programme is to sink an 
incline shaft equipped with a steam hoist, for 
which purpose it is expected that sufficient 
water can be developed locally The next 
step would be the sinking with electrical 
equipment of one of the two vertical shafts 
that will service the area and ng connec- 
tion with the workings from the incline shaft. 
Vertical shaft sinking cannot, however, be 
undertaken until water, electric power, trans- 
port and housing facilities are available on 
the necessary scale. 

As your company will be pioneering in a 
new field, it will take time to provide the 
services required for large-scale operation. 
Water will probably have to be brought 50 
miles from the Vaal River and the nearest 
electric power station is about 120 miles from 
the property. Fortunately, there are a num- 
ber of potential mining areas in our 
immediate vicinity which will need similar 
services at an early date. There, therefore, 
exists a basis for co-operative effort, which 
I am glad to say, is already in operation. 

While much surface equipment and under- 
ground development has to be done before 
a decision to erect a reduction plant can be 
taken, I feel that the many favourable 
features, including the encouraging borehole 
results, the large area involved, and the 
shallow depths of the reefs, give ground for 
optimism. 

The statutory report was adopted. 


> 
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RIO DE JANEIRO CIty 
IMPROVEMENTS, LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUF 


The annual general meeting of this com 
pany was held in London on May 29, \i, 
F. M. G. Glyn, the chairman, presiding 

The following is an extract from his circu 
lated statement : — ; 

The net balance of revenue in Rio ;: 
£41,517 as compared with £39,484 in 1944 
and £44,299 in 1943. There remains a profit 
for the year of £65,701. We are able S 
recommend a dividend of 3} per cent. fre 
of income tax. Foremost amongst the main 
events during 1945 is the rise in the cost of 
living. The question of how we are to be 
recompensed for current increased wages j, 
still under discussion and in the meantim 
evidence is accumulating to show that for 
our employees even recent increases are 
barely suff t to meet the ever-increasing 
cost of living. The board feel that it is 9 
the Government of Brazil to take immediate 
steps to stabilise wages and prices and it i, 
satisfactory to record that the new Govern. 
ment has already adopted preliminary 
measures with this object in view. It is 
obvious that our finances do not permit of 
further increases in wages 

With regard to the revision of our drain- 
age rents, no final decision has been reached. 
As soon as the transfer of our services to the 
Municipality is effected the opportunity wil! 
be seized to press again fcr a_ solution. 
Thirdly there is the question of the termina- 
tion of our concession next year. It is clear 
that when all the installations have been 
handed over to the Municipality the basis on 
which we should be able to continue the 
operation of the system if the Municipality 
so desires would be quite different from that 
on which we work at present. Shareholders 
may expect a return of part of their capitl 
in due course. 

The report was adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


New York 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Turnover has fallen further during the (WEEKLY INDICES) (1935-39— 100) 
week and brokers are welcoming the relaxation from overpressure. | ——-—-—-—————— wpe ee ee 
\lthough the industrial index is shghtly lower, on uncertainties 1946 | 
regarding nationalisation at home and co-operation in the inter- | ttt ud) sie | May | Ma 
national field, the trend appears upwards and the market has responded | Low High | ou | site 1946 
to individual good reports. Mar, May | 

The gilt-edged market has fluctuated narrowly, the undertone | » st, = ai Staal 
being firmer. Among foreign stocks Czechoslovakian bonds were dull . es PU Geen os, (aes? wd 
on the clections, but South American stocks were firmer, Peruvian | *94 Sa f 150.0 | 168 8 )| 130-4 i358 159-4 
Corporation being a strong feature on rumours regarding debenture 20 Usitties.0 119 -8(5) | 129-9. (427-7 128-1 1299 
arrears. German Potash bonds received further support. bon ——--- | ae 954 

The industrial market, after some uncertainty, rallied under the e aie. getter? «rests <™- } a } AS 5 3-44 
leadership of some of the principal shares, Dunlop being a specially omy a) hs | 
good feature on the results. Distillers rose on dividend anticipations. + SO Indiistrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jan. 16. (b) Jan. 2 = () Apni W 


Among heavy industrial shares a reactionary tendency developed 
after recent strength, on nationalisation uncertainty. 
mixed movements among shares of aircraft manufacturers. 


There were 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity Inpg&x oF 50 Common STOCKS 


- ; 1925=1 
The oil share market was helped by good V.O.C. results and went | —--———-—— os 1 eee 
ahead except for Mexican Eagle under the lead of Shell. In the mining r Average | Transactions 1946 | Average Transaction 
share markets Kaffir dividend-payers were firmer on the approach | May i6........ 179-2 1,140,000 | May 20...... aos ene 
of the dividend declarations ; among non-producets the tone, which p Berar, 119-0 960,000 |; » 2i-..... 1,590,000 
5 . i . A, sry eet 178-1 410,000 | ,, 22...... 180 -4 
had been seriously upset by the St. Helena confusion, became firm ' 
and a number of new record prices were made. Copper mining shares | ~~ 1946: High, 181-8 (May 11). Low, 161°1 (Feb. 26). * Two hour session 
rose, in spite of the Khodesian coal shortage. Diamond shares were 
a strong market in advance of dividends. ital Issues 
Stock Exchange: London Week ending Nominal = Con sone 
és wiih 3b June 1, 1946 Seed onisvewrr 
FINANCIAL Times” INDICES £ -_ 794,825 
ae rr ie Saepiabilene gale asiciss..- sss cpscesapacsed 2,625,901 2,048,259. on 
ee i Security Indices Yield By Stock Exchange introduction . .............4. 3,215,000 “- ae 
| | Total Corres : oe ee Maen ee Particulars of Government issues appear on page 908 
1946 | Bargains | Day | word | 2 Fixed | Ord Ord chung 
, S.E 1945 | hint iut.+ Cddeots | Shares lnchiding I " sts 
i : i : Year Conversions — Conv’ 
} i Ts ‘. / f 43 
Se ee TING (00 Ang a ois... eutldeandaabsdizisia.inid. 437,146,017 see 
| ie 7@ 39 733,402 ePFr 
May 25.0... ] aN | gasy. | age | age | get ste UN PO GN HE HIOS, .. ooo caccnsieds vibes sdavses 632,733,402 OE 
» 24.0.2» | 12.459 i», @312 | M54 142-7 | 2-59 3-70 Destination* Nature of Borrowing 
Stes... 5,578 GAO} 854 | 27 2-59 3-70 Brit. F i 
28.....] 134541 Sree 125-3. | 442-7 | 2-60 3-71 Yeart UK. eee: Gomes DA Pref Ord 
29... } AL4le 54 | A285 | 2-7 | Df STO i * £4 gino 
| 1946 (to-date)... 305,866,566 45,242,677 360,000 238,562,137 12,907 106 arias 


~* July 1, 1935 100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946 : Highest, 126 9 (May 16); 
highest, 142-9 (May 15): lowest, 135°9 


lowest, 113-2 (Mar. ?9 
(Jan. 2 


20 Fixed Int 1946 


* Conversions excluded. 


Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has 0 


1945 (to date)... 542,544,109 5 only 
+ Includes Government issues to May 22, 1946, 0" 


84.177 1,140,453 $37,687,555 3.957 
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BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Jectrical Components (wholesale distributors).—Capital £120 
in z shares. Profits after NDC, but before income mi er 
June 30: 1938, £3,972 5 1943, £11,156; 1944, £8,160; 1945, £8,862. 
Proforma balance sheet at June 30, 1945, after issue of 80,000 shares 
y 5s. od. ; current assets £183,165 ; net current assets £105,337 3 
axed assets £15,092 ; war-damaged fixed assets £9,226 No dividends 
for 1944 and 1945. Messrs Capel-Cure and Terry, and Albert E: 
Sharp and Co, take 400,000 shares at 7s. 3d. Company has agent 
agreement till end of 1949 with B.I.-Callenders Cables Limited. 

Alexander Stephen and Sons (shipbuilders)—Capital £332,200 ; 
(132,200 in 4 per cent cumulative participating for non-cumulative 
1 per cent preference stock and £/200,000 in § per cent cumulative $s. 
ordinary. Profits after tax but before war damage, years to March 31: 
1938, £101,923 ; 1943, £80,343; 1944, £131,611; 1945, £87,860. 
Ordinary dividend latest year 4.94 per cent tax free. Directors estimate 
payment for 1946 at 18 per cent less tax. Balance sheet as at March 
31, 1945: fixed assets £676,430; licences £10,000; current assets 
(963,496 ; net current assets, £444,144. Messrs Hoare and Robert 
Fleming and Co., Ltd., take 300,000 §s. units at 15s. 

Henry Lister & Sons (wool cloth makers).—Capital £183,502 in 
{20,000 § per cent, redeemable cumulative £1 preference and {163,502 
in §s, ordinary. Profits, before all taxes, years to September 3oth: 
1943, £36,017 ; 1944, £38,663 ; 1945, £38,008. Average profits, after 
NDC and EPT, for 16% years, £27,801. Ordinary dividends: 1944, 
11} per cent.; 1945, 12} per cent. Balance sheet September, 1945: 
fixed assets less depreciation, £98,324 ; current assets, £170,983 ; net 
current assets, £123,827. Messrs. Capel-Cure and Terry have acquired 
325,000 ordinary shares at IIs. 7}d., plus expenses. 

Thomas Robinson, Sons and Co. (provision importers).—Capital 
£117,756 8s.; £51,000 in 6 per cent cumulative preference £1 shares 
and £66,756 8s. in 2s. ordinary shares ; 102,564 issued at 9s. od. a 
share on May 22nd, 1946, to acquire Derbyshire Canners, Limited. 
Net profits before income tax for years to end January: 1944, 
£25,469 ; 1945, £22,186; 1946, £42,936. 75 per cent paid in 1946 
on £28,500 ordinary capital, plus 16% per cent Victory bonus from 
capital profits. Average net profits for 11 years more than 62 per 
cent on present ordinary capital. Estimated total distribution for the 
current year 375 per cent. Balance sheet at February Ist, 1946: fixed 
assets, £11,218; trade and industrial investments, £65,418; current 
assets, £267,977 ; met current assets, £212,070. The Federated Trust 
and Finance Corporation purchase 250,000 ordinary shares, in which 
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appreciably less, at a little over £33 million. The net release from the 
Treasury was therefore about £13 million, compared with £30 million. 

_The discount market, however, secured an even larger quota of 
bills. Competition at the tender was unexpectedly smaller than in 
the previous week, and the market proportion rose from 48 to 54 per 
cent., equal to more than £80 million of bills. As the discount houses were 
almost bare of maturities, payments for bills have provided a significant 
drain upon available funds. But, despite the make-up, the position 
has, if anything, tended to ease. On Monday, several banks were 
buyers of July and August dates—though few of the former remained 
in market hands—and on Tuesday the large bank that was making-up 
refrained trom calling and also took some bills. On Wednesday, too, 
discount houses with large payments to finance found no difficulty 
in placing shorter dates with the banks. 

It may be that the Treasury, with an eye upon the tap subscriptions, 
took a chance upon the need to finance by ways and means; but, 
more probably, the situation has been governed by the fact that the 
heavy special operations of recent weeks have extended beyond the 
very short dates which the authorities prefer. That implies that 
credit created remains outstanding for longer than usual, and the 
chief means of taking money off the market, in the absence of TDR 
calls, is to leave the bill market to fill up at the tenders, as was ap- 
parently done a week ago. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.— be ollowing rates prevailed on May 29, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 6u 
days, $§°% ; Smonths, 4§°4 ; 4months, 4% ; 6 months, %-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
4-43 °% ; 3 mouths, §-}5°%. Day-to-day money, }-}°4. Short Loans, $-3%. Bank deposit 
rate, }°% (max.). Discount houses, 4% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3months, 1-14°% ;. 4 months, 
1}-1}% ; 6 months, 1}-2}%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailedon May 29 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :—~ 

United States. $ to £ (4-S6#) 4-025-034: mail transfers, 4-024-O03j. Canada. $ to ¢ 
(4-863) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 4-43-45}. Switzerland. [Francs to £ (25 -22}) 17 -34-46. 
Paris, J'rancs 479-70-480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18 °159) 16 :85-95 
Norway. 19-95-20 -05k. Holland. Fis. 10 68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin ([2-+1/) 7 -58-62. 
Belgium. Francs 176}-}. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. 
Escudos (110) 99 -80—100 -20 ; mail transfers 99 -80-100-30 Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-209 (buying). 
Argentina. 16-41 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. : 

Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. 
italy. 71-25 lire. 

Free Market Rates.—The tollowing rates prevailed on May 29, 1946 :— 

Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-%. India. Rupee (/8d. per rupee) 1748-1844. Port of 
Rangoon. ISd. tram. ik). 128-130. China. (National Dollar) 6,800. Hong Kong. 1/2j-1/3,.4. 
Singapore. 2/4-2/44. Mexice. (Pesos to {} 19-45. Colombia. (!’esos to £) 7 00-7 -06, 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate of 
exchange is quoted in London, 









































anata : NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
permission to deal is sought, at 9s. 9d. iS a ep a) ee eat a 
: New York | 22, * 2 24, | 25, | 27, 28, 29, 
Celeher. agate’ new theres ot £6 wo. balders in progoction of | <= | 9% | tm | we | re] 20 | roe | oie. 
a - er. 292,44 new shares a to holders in propo Cables :— Cents ‘Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
ne new to six old. London ...... 40348 | 4038] 4034§ | 403%8 | 40348) 40345 | 40349 
New York Prices Montreal ..... | 90-750 | 90-680 | 90-680| 90-680 | 90-680| 90-80 | 90-680 
eget gut acs. | ier | wen) wan] wae | We | et | Be 
Close Close Close Close Close Clos? uenos Aires . 24-57 "02; : 2462) | 24-62 eae oo 
ee tee a eae May May | Riode Janeiro. | 5:15 5-15 | 5°15 5-15 5-25 5 +25 5 25 
1 Raitroads 21 «28 and industrial 21 28 21 «28 imbon ......- 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 ‘= 4-05 °“< 
\tlantie Coast... 763 803 | Am. Smelting... 69§ 69} | Int. Paper...... 493 49} Barcelona .... | 9°20 9-20 3 “20 220 9 2 = = oo 
m. Pacific .... 19 20$ | Am Viscose .... 77 78 | Liggett Myers... 1014 101} Stockholm .... | 23°84 23°85 23-85 23-64 23 84 23 8 2 s 
Nth. PL... 622 623 | Anaconda...... 474 49 | Nat. Distillers... 84§ 873 | Brussels ...... | 2-288 | 2-269) (2-288 | 2-288 | 2-289] 21285] 2 «285 
'Y. Central... 26 27h | Beth. Steel ...., 107 110} | Nat. Steel ...... 87 91 | Paris ........ 0-045 | 0-045 | 0-04 | O-0Hp | 0-048 |__| 0M 
msylvania... 92 42 | Briggs Mfg...... 49% 51g | PhelpsDodge... 46) 46} + Free Rate. § Basic. 
thera ...... ‘6 61 | Celanese of Amer. 78) 824 | Proct. Gamble .. 674 68 FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
Cryer... 0.0. 129 1334 | Sears Roebuck .. 46§ 47 Th followi aia , th Exch : ‘ 
2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 115 117* | Shell Union..... 39 «40 e following table summarises e xchequer returns to 
oer. Tei....., 196 18 | Kastman Kodak. 251} 254 | Std. Oil N.J..... 75% 76: | May 25th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrow- 
Telephone. 26h 468 | Gen. Electric.... 46} 48§ | 20thCen. Fox... 60% 608 | ing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given after 
Porte Light... 62$ 62} | Gen. Motors .... 72$ 75 | United R. Drug. rH 18} llowi fi d ipts: 
People’s Gas.... 1M0$ i110 | InlandSteel .... 414 448 | U-S. Steel ..-... 863 90 | allowing for repayments and receipts: 
“ib. Cal Bd..... 384 29 | Int. Harvester .. 97 100§ | West’house E. .. 59k 35} ({ thousands) 
Y Union Tel.... 37$ 29} | Inter. Nickel.... 39} 413 | W oolworth ..... 598 61} Tota. ordinary expenditure. .... 551,768 Total ordinary revenuc....seee 409, 330 
* Ex-dividend. New sinking funds ............ 1,368 | Loans raised :-— co 
Loans repaid :— 3° Defence Bonds (ret) ...e 81,976 
é TRAFFIC RECEIPTS Nat. Savings Certs, (net)..... 750 3%, Savings Bonds 65-75... 51 
Four Main Ling Raitway CoMPANIES AND LONDON PASSENGER 3% Conversion Loam, 16 _ be a 24% set. W * Bonds, 54-56. « ome 
, os sone ; i ” onversion Loan, - , % fence MdS.. cscs oe 
ransport Boarp (Including Joint Lines) 3,"rerminable Annuities... 4293 | 219? Savings Bonds, 64-67... _93:150 
g Four weeks ended May 19,1946 | ‘ “ Other Debt ” — 23° Terminable Annuities... 250,000 
ve eae cane oot i : EPSaar ere pane an 5,147 Tax Reserve poe (net) ..cee 10,313 
is TIO} | | Increase Decrease Badormad (alt). 6660.6 ks ove 846 Floating Debt (net) :— 
DESCRIPTION ; | we} | | Miscellaneous payments (net)... 61,431 | Treasury Bills.............. 15,959 
$$$ SCARE St LS: Public Dept. Adv........... Dr.118,555 
Bank of England Adv....... Dr. 14,250 
Passenger, eta, Reoeipts Decrease mn Balances vsscsss0 Sal 
Merchandise, etc. Receipts . chcaniaialandne cinder 
Coal & Coke Receipts....... 655,545 655,545 


Tora, TRAFFIC RECEIPTS... 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended May 28th there was a rise in the crops component to 
145.4; faw materials remained at 228.3, and the complete index rose 






Passenger, etc. Receipts .... 69,627,000 








Merchandise, ete, Receipts... | 40,255,000 | 52,100,000 as 
el & Coke Receipts ...... 18,440,000 | 18,337,000 - “THE ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
142,436,000 <<. kee ae, salle 








fora TRarric RECEIPTS. .... 128,322,000 





FINANCE AND BANKING 


_THE MONEY MARKET.— Despite the increased rate of flow of 
‘unds into the new Savings Bonds, the expected money pressure has 
Not materialised this week. The market seems to have benefited from 
the very liberal preparations which the authorities made when the 
‘ap opened, for, despite a smaller release of funds on floating debt 
‘count, the money position has been very comfortable. The full 
{150 million of Treasury bills was allotted at last week’s tender, and 
‘hus exceeded maturities by £20 million, instead of £10 million pre- 
‘ously, There was again no fresh issue of TDR’s but, although 
‘minal maturities were again £50 million, the actual maturities were 


ee 





“# Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 25, 1946, total 


ordinary revenue was £43,105,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of {46,286,000 and 
no issues to sinking funds. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £1,367,882, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist is £143, 806, 000 
against £390,398,000 for the corresponding 


period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Rec eipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thouss ands) 








Esti- ¥ 
Revenue | nae. | April April Week | Week 
1946-47) | ended | ended 
to to ; 
M May | May 
May May 26 25 
26 25 . . 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
seal “ ah Resheietaie laa cit 
ORDINARY} oe i | { 
REVENUE 
Income Tax...... 11111000 115,153! 143, 766! 10, 441 12,359 
Sur-tax ......... | 80,000: 5,660' 8.770| 341! 790 
Estate, etc., Duties) 140,000, 16,768 24,009 1,493| 3,020 
Stamps.......... | 29,000, 2,015, 4,840) 1,090 1,620 
MEaMEe 3. .édua8 | 395 onal 4,601, 4,298] 405! 706 
E.P.T. 25,000) 50.954! 41, 792 6,532 3,812 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 25 104) 10 


{otal Inland Rev.|1686000) 195, 176 227, 579 20,302! 22,317 


+ 














CORSO: wk on0 cs | 595, 000! 77,8 TT, 881 81, a 3, 620 4, 930 
oC re | 592, 000) 16, 563; 84,400) 10, 465 9,200 
Total Customs &| j 

RO ESS st 1187000) 154,444, 166,337) 14,083 17,130 
Motor Duties.....| 45,000, 1,934 4,245)... |... 
Surplus War Stores 150,000) me yr 
Surplus Receipts} | 

from Trading . | 50,000}... nak ioe 
Post Office (Net! | |Dr. | 

Receipts) ...... i ... | 3,000, 5,000! 200 200 
Wireless Licences.| 5,300 350) 370}... és 
Crown Lands..... , 1,000 140, UE: <cene 2 
Receipts from | | 

Sundry Loans..' 15,000} 2,428; 3,307! | 3,179 


+|_22,000) 1498! 2,064, 71-279 


Misceil. Receipts. 


.|5161300) 358, 971 409, 330) 34,256) 43,105 


|i —_—_—+ 
SEeLF-BALANCING 


Post Office....... | 120,900 — 15,500 2,200) 2,200 
Income Tax on 


fetal Ord. Rev... 

















E.P.T. Refunds)... | 26,596! 4,057 
Total ......-000- |3282200) 37: 374, ai 451, 426) : 36, 456) 49, 362 
' | Issues out of the 
i Exchequer to meet 
i payments 
| (£ thousands) 
; et eee eter 
ixpeuditure j mate, “— | APTL | Week | Week 
j P gale & | ended | ended 
} | : | May | May 
j; May | May | ‘96° | 95 


igs | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 

ORDINARY ” Z j ah ge cs: : a 
EXPENDITURE ' 

Int. & Man. off i 


Nat. Debt. sos: 490,000 57,513 60,732 3,107 2,913 
Payments to N. { ' 

Ireland........ ' 20,000 1,069 1,330 356 443 
Nat. Land Fund. . ene 


50,000 ae ee 
Other Cons, Fund } ' 








Services «iss... eat Me eae 287 
eee Sees 568, 000 58, 848 62,348, 3,464 3,556 
Supply Services .. 3318917) 689,233, 489,420 80,660 42,930 
BOG ons ko eaheen 3886917) 748,061) 551,768 84,124 46,286 


i } 





SeLF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcasting 120,900, 15,800 15,500 2,200: 2,200 


Income Tax on, i j 
EP Ts Refunds: om 4.4 26,596) ~> 4,057 


Total ...J5.-..54] (4007817, 763, 881) 595,864) 86,524 52, 543 


A change “has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as colinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
beimg shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue, 








After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£40,546 to £2,705,311, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£10,395,584 to £24,682 million. 


NET ISSUES (4 thousands 


P.O, and Telegraph ........ Pe eee ee ee 200 
i SPiN icicle Dchieckumnerdatneinrseednsibieend 4,957 
War Damage : War Damage Comumission ......... 2,000 
Overseas Tratle GUarFamteds 2.6.6. ace scccucsess 97 

7,254 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£000’s) 
Net RepayMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 82,742 
600 


Net Recerprs 
24% DetenceBonds 2,425. : 
3°% Defence Bonds 56,009 Nat. Savings Certs. 
24° Savings Bds., 2°,Conv.Loan,1945 25 
BES ns s0ss0 93,750 23% Conv. Loan, 
23% Term. Ans. .. 250,000 1944-49 ....... 542 
¥ 3%, Term. Annuities 2,722 
* Other Debt :— 


Internal ..... ‘. 349 

External ...... 804 
Ways and Means 

Advances ...... 179,175 


Treasury Deposits 60,000 
Tax Reserve Certs. 824 











santa 327,783 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions 
Treasury | Ways aud . 
bills | Means | Trea- | 
| | Advaavces | sury Tota 
Date ————————— De- Float- 
| Bank y ing 
| Ten- | tr Public | of ‘ Debt 
| der | a Depts. | Eng- Bank: 
iand 


| 
| 








i 
1945 | 
- 26 150) 0) 2173-4 558-2] 10-2 | 2063-0 6304-9 


194 
Feb. 23 1720-0] 2540-2) 382-1] ... {.1572-0| 6214-2 
Mar. 2 /|1700 -0) Not available 


» .9 1690 0) ” a 
~ 46 |1700-0) = a 
“ 23 11720 -0} 
11740 0) 2685-4) 490-4] 14-2 [1559 0} 6487 4 
Apes 6 B lizeo 0} Not availabie 
13 2 lira -0| . e | 


20 1790 9 

1820-0 2702-0, 551-0]... | 1545-0| 6616-1 
May * |1830 -0) Not available | 
11 1850-0) . 
18 |1870 4) 

25 (189) + 2549-2) 371-8]... | 285 0) 6294-1 
i i 





TREASURY BILLS 


(4 millions 
' ——— 

















| Amount Average = 
Date 0» |————- a. Allotted 
Tender | ' | " at 
| Uttered| an Aliotted| mont | Min 
i o | Rate 
/9 
t 
1945 ad d. 
May 25 150 | 222-7; 1300, 2 0-37 41 
1% | | 
Feb 22 | 130-0 | 2212) 1300! 10 155 | 3% 
Mar. 1 | 130-0 | 232-2] 1300) 10 103 | 38 
» 8, 1400 | 23593} 1400) 10 1-00 41 
» 45) 150-0 | 233-9) 1500 | 10 1-46 51 
. 22} 150-0 | 2344] 1500) 10 1-35 50 
» 29 | 1500 | 2655] 1500} 10 2-13 bo 
apri >| 150-0 | 248-7} 1500 | 10 2-76 41 
, 12] 150-0 | 25665 | 1500 | 10 209 38 
18 | 150% | 2386] 1400] 10 2-52 45 
" 26 | 150 | 225-7! 1500] 10 iO 62 
May 3j 150-0 | 2545 | 1500; 10 1-18 43 
. 10} 150-0 | 253-7] 150-0) 10 1-17 43 
" 37 | 150-0 | 254-3 | 1500 | Ww 1-5x 48 
» 24 | 820 | 233-9] 150-0) 19 185 | SF 











On May 24 oodles at 499 17s. 5d. and above for 
bills to be paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday were accepted as to about 54 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 17s. 6d. to be paid 
tor on Saturday were accepted in full. £150 millions of 
Treasury Bills ue being offered for May 31 For the 
week ended June 1 the banks will not be asked for 
Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 








24°, 
Week ended | NSC. Detence ——— 
Bonds jonds 
1946 
Mar. 12...... 2,877 4,766 via 
ne 3,014 4.619 2 
MR i 3,634 4,713 | 
April 2...... 2,376 5,063 | 3a 
6 2,388 5,946 5a 
aR 2 2,079 8,089 | mn 
at, eae 2,383 10,927 os 
of en kan 2,640 $7,000 y 
NE So cena ' 3,340 | 23,547 | 
Saws 3,997 | Lily. bas 
eM we ogee 2,659 | 1,013 | 36,404 
ess call | oe | 87 117 
Totals | | 
todate .... | 1,573,201 | *1,110,633 | 4123,521_ 
+ 2 weeks. s 339 weeks. 


Up to April 30th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £526,570,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 29, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : ‘ Govt. Debt nds) 
In Circin. ... 1341,686,751| Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1333 189.34 

partment . 58,561.082 | Other Secs. .. TBS 67 
Silver Coin. ~ "33H 
batiti = 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue . 


oz. t 

















! ~+++~ 1400,000,99 
Gold Coin and tee 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 


| 247,833 
1400, 247,833 *1400,247.55 
BANKING DEPARTMENI[ 
£ 

Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... . 222 is | 
ev cadetss . 3,429,703 | Other Secs. - i ii 

Public Deps.*. 7,410,543 | Discounts and 
_——- > Advances... 16,671.49) 
Other Deps, : Securities.... 28.552 4 
Bankers..... 244,837,619 Catteni, 
Other Accs... 57,376,972) 45,224.155 
Note it ie Cite 58,561,033 

502,214,591 | Gold & Silver 
RR acs « 1,477.33] 
327,607,837 ~ 3260787 


* Including Rechogeas, Savings Banks, Caimissiou:s 


of National Debt an 


Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





| 1945 | 1946 
i _ y | May | May | Mar 
or | bas 
a | i 
Issue Dept. : l a 
Notes in circulation aah 11269 6 1340 -6 1339 -5 13417 
Notes in banking depart- | 
BU. . cdicsie ahiwican ; 30 6 596 60-8 34 
Government debt and | 
SOE 5x 6650s «0s 1299 -2 1399 -2 1399-21399 
Other securities......... {| 0-7) O08 O8 04 
OR a nn cimitind bin mbt » | . 02 0:2 0-2 03 
Valued at s. per fine ‘os. 168/— 172/3. 172/3: 1728 
Banking Dept. : | \ 
Deposits : | 
Sa a ; 14-8 15-5 163 14 
RENO cb) daccsddhteve | 212-4 218-6 245-5 2444 
NEE Ee sis. cacx danse ses | 50-7, 50-8 55-7 574 
ES 6's ee ewewoewe ves ow | 277-9 284-9) 317-5 H94 
Securities : | | 
Government............ | 230-6 208-4 226-2 2225 
Discounts, etc. ......... | 96 16-7) 26-3 167 
CO, 5tcea vax Sbod¥eee 23-7' 16°38 16:8 284 
BE . cncccdwtesuredive | 263-9 241-9 273-3 2674 
Banking dept. res......... | 31-8 60-9 621 64 
“ Propartion ’..ccccceeess | 11-4 21-3, 195 195 
PROVINCIAL BANKING 
& thousands we) 
Week | _ Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1+ 
May May May May 
26, 25, 26, £3, 
1945 1946 1945 19% 
Working days:— | 5 6 122 — 68 16h 
Birmingham...... / 1,441 2,613 99,669 3351 
Bradford......... | 1,470 2,562 | 38,863 4 rm 
nck a ncepane , 544 658 , 14,565 | 14 
i: sh said soak ® | 892 L1lll. 15,143, 19 2 
Pe © 1,246 | 1,100 26.014 ee 
Leicester......... 666 | 961 | 18,508 | Se 
Liverpool ........ | 4,917 | 6,428 | 111,054 { B51. 
Manchester....... | 2864, 4,137) 72,401 87,' 
Newcastle. ....... | 1,536 | 2,071 37,102 oy 
Nottingham...... | 326 557 | 10,211) Men 
Sheffield ......... | 56h) 725 | (20,601 | 2 
Southampton..... 251 amo 4a) 
ae ae 16,714 | 23, 200 404,192 -* é 
Dublin ..... Ay si 5,978 | | 10,604 | 170,340 21519 
GOLD AND SILVER as 


The Bank of England’s official buying price 


remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce 


th Frougheut ur 


week. In the London silver market prices per 0° 
have been 44d. for cash and for two nets conts | 
York market price of silver remained at / 


ounce throughout the week. 
were as follows :— 


Bombay 


Gold Sil 

- 1 

Fine Tolas “et 

1945 Rs. a. = 

May 23....... ee SE a 107 s - 

et ed nen UD 107 : 

~ MBG gl tvda ck sens 108 0 = 

BiR. diated aac, nase 108 (0 ss 
107_—S ss 0 

OG ee al = 
Beneath ceeds t 1098 


The he 


bullion paces 


ver 

7 

ve Toss 
a 


THE 


Dut 
lectual 
Rubbe 
IMpos: 
of do 
below 
consol 
balanc 
indica 
and of 
aisclos 
by ral 
ton ¢ 
war-ti 
group 
has be 
to £1 
figure 
partic 
terests 
recove 
the vi 
cenve! 
and € 
taxatic 
charg 
to th 
ments 
tough 
were 
were 
cent. 


Carr) 


Fixe 
lave 
lota 
Of w 
OTs 


Dual 
Mine 
Dun 








‘T 


f 
11.915 
. 1,015.19 
-+ 1388,189.44) 
“ 785,675 
9384 


id. oa 
-- 140,000.09 
rad 
at 
er 

247,835 


1400247 433 
INI 
4 
222,345,211 


nd 
16,871 4) 
PN 552 63 
45,224 15) 
58,561,033 

ver 
1,477.33] 
527,607,337 
hy CQuanussiguers 


YSIS 
1946 

y | May | May 
aus 
Oa | 


*6 1339 513417 

6 60°38 84 

b 2 1399-2 1599-2 

08 04 

0:2 03 

172/3 1723 
| 


>= 


ters ew 





} 


44 


wY- 


16 - 
245° 
§6- 
SLi: 


a= ow 
th 
eee 


Pa Sw 


Sere SORA 


226 +2) 222 
28:3 16 
16:8 284 
273-3 2674 
62:1 6) 


5 


oo eS 


i-3 195 195 


LING 

Aggregate 
from Jan. lt 
May | May 
26, 23, 
1945 19% 
122 122 
35,663 , 58,158 
38,863 | 49,22! 
14,365 | 14,3 
15,143 19,72 
26,014 , 28.0% 


18,508 | 22,882 
111,034 | 151,08 
72,401 | 87,76 
37,102 | 43171 
10,211 | 12,42 
20,601 , 22,74 
4.287 4p. 


404,192 | 495,435 
170,340 | 215,19 


JER a 
ing price for £ . 
ve throughout be 
ices per fine out 

> “9 
onthe. the No" 
at 71-11 cent » 
yay bullion pac 


Silver 
pre. 
100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. 4 
186 
189 
192 
191 
1% =! 
il ¢& 


oe a 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 


1 S.F.R. BANKS 


RES* = 





Raxk AND [TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
onetary gold stock... ni 
freasury & bank currency. -.« 


LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation..... 


ssuryv cash and de Pp. ..+- 


May _ May May | May 
24, 9, 16, 23, 


tit, on hand and due 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1946 


17,429 17,346 17,346 17,346 


...., 18,368 18,095) 181094! 18'094 


254 504 297 291 


-. .| 20,929. 22,732) 22,660 22,643 


.. 21,658 22,957 22,823 22,821 
- 41,994 43,385 43,901 43,507 


i 


22,761 23,964 23,950 23,947 
, 900 900 540 700 
-| 15,116 15,751 15,652 15,505 
oe 526 31,390 50,413 56,152 
. «| 17,235 17,227) 17,267 17,136 
- 41,994) 45,385) 43,902 43,507 

45 9%, 435 9°), 43-9", 440% 


.| 20,271 20,248) 20,245; 20,245 
4,142 4,534 4,534 4,532 


.» +, 26,399 27,958, 27 950 27,961 
2,845' 2,580; 2,769 2,824 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


+ ab<calececlatlindh stinitthianteaniecaitaattintnantitiogs 


May , April| May | May | May 
| 18, mail 6 Ut ha ee 


of ASSETS — | 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
x0ld coin & bullion..| 444) 444) «444,444,444 
Rupee coin . ni 182' 197 193! 184 183 
Balances abroad.....| 3,861 6,043 6,011) 5,944) 5,926 
Sterling securities... ., 10,193! 11,253 11,253! 11.303 11.303 
Ind. Govt. rup. sees 578 578 578) 578 578 
Investments ee 214, 361 386) 390: 353 
_ _Liapiwitirs 

Notes in circulation ,./ 11,254. 12,327 12,353) 12,419, 12,386 
Deposits: Govt..... 2,883, 5,572 5,527, 5,386, 5,313 
Banks. . Sans ola 840 834 848) 847 907 
Reserve ratio ....... 93 -5°4'93 -8°% 93 8% '93 -9%,93 -9% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
CENTRAL BANK 
Million £A’s 


Apru april May May 
22 29, 6, 13 
: ASSETS 1946 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold and balances abroad. . . 200 -98 202 -69'199 -72 199 -31 
Australian coin ............) 3°72) 3-76) 3-74) 3-78 
Govt. and other securities... 408 -59 411-72 419 -57 416 -26 
Other assets. ; 7 18-74 16°33 15°47 14-69 
: LIABILITIES 
«45. cta eee ; . | 199 -46 200 -9€) 198 -9t |197 -96 
Trading bank deposits : 
(a) Special accounts... 259 -47 261 -11:261 -11 261-11 
(6) Other accounts ..... 21-95: 20°1S; 21-93, 20-36 
Other liabilities. . ; 14] -01 142 -12 146 -36:144 -47 


909 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
May May {| May May 
aT oe? oe. oe 
ASSETS 1945 1946 1946 | 1946 
GOR gio. «d. cesteals 75,151 94,817 94,817! 94,817 
Private discounts and 
advances... ....... 29,341 65,074 70,027: 70,696 
Advances to State: 
cs, sale Siraenintn's 512,908 501,901 499,151 496,051 


(a) In occupation costs 
(b) Treasury advances. 
(c) Fixed advances*. 


426,000) 426,000; 426,000 426,000 
32,400 16,450) 13,700; 10,600 
54,508, 59,451, 59,451, 59,451 


LIABILITIES 
., 588,608 625,793 625,580 620,307 


MS, Sid sicanthe 0-0 ole 
Deposits total .........] 35,555 53,714, 52,069 52,432 
(a) Govt. accounts... .| 757 727) 788 753 


(b) Other accounts....| 34,798 52,987) 51,281) 51,679 


* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bauk 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,004 (1946), 9,446 (1945). 
CENTRAL BANK OF LRELAND 
Million £’s 





| May | May | May | May 
i, | 4 | 12 | 18 

1945 1946 1946 | 1946 
265} 2-65 2-65: 2-65 
29-04 34-48 34:13 34:13 
1-08 0 -86) 0-92) 0-69 


ASSETS 
Gold . dies Roeew te 
Brit. Govt. secs. ... 
Sterling balances. . 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........ | 32-85) 38-27, 38-03 37 -69 
{ | 


| 
| 
\ 
j 


er err sss sss SS Ss sss SS 


Dunlop Rubber.—There is a keen intel- 


lectual satisfaction 


in studying the Dunlop 


Rubber accounts—sadly qualified by the 
impossibility in these days of paper shortage 


of doing them proper justice. 


The table 


below gives a2 minimum summary of the 


consolidated profit 
balance sheet, but 
indicative of their 


and loss account and 
it is perhaps sufficiently 
elegance of presentation 


and of the great financial strength which they 


aisclose. 


the group’s trading profits rose 


by rather more than £200,000, and in addi- 
wn £455,454 has been written back from 


war-time provisions. 


Depreciation for the 


soup (shown separately for the first time) 
has been increased from just over {1 million 
0 £1} million, which is, in fact, the highest 


figure cince 1939. 


The overseas business 


particularly France, where the Dunlop in- 


lerests have staged 


an unexpectedly quick 


recovery) has contributed its full quota to 
the year’s improvement in profits, but re- 
cenversion at heme has also been speedy 


and efficient. 


A sharp increase in overseas 


taxation Occurred last year, but the British 
charge is substantially lower, partly owing 
to the reduced rate, and also to adjust- 


ments in respect of earlier years. 


Making 


‘ough assumptions, the group revenues which 


were available for 


Dunlop ordinary capital 


were equivalent last year to nearly 35 per 


cent. 


wlidated Profits:— 
Aggregate profits 
baormal earnings .. 
Total ‘ei 


De preciation 


Fees 


Dunlop Plantations 
RTD, ec ahccae 
Debt interest 
iXation : Foreign ... 
= : British. .... 
Dunlop pref. div. .... 
Minority shareholders’ 
ag eh a 
Surphs 2... 
Dunlop ord. diy 


do, 


per cent, 


Approx. carmings per 
fom, 


cei 


Years to December 31st, 


' onsolidated Balance Sheet: 


I xed asse ts less W.G,. 
lavestments 
total current asse OB cn 
Ot which - Inventories 
Yel current assets .. 

Dy nlop Proportion of 


reserves 


Minority interests and 

: reserves 

unlop share and loan 
“pital 


1943 1944 1945 

£ £ £ 
6,480,691 6,155,283 6,358,587 
30,045 84,295 455,454 
6,510,736 6,239,578 6,814,041 
962.416 1,013,930 1,347,360 
25,302 26,104 27,325 
75,000 75,000 75,000 
128.415 126,086 139,708 
$33,949 999,842 1,197,918 
3,424,301 2,900,269 2,065,543 
200,000 200,000 206,250 
139,123 143,237 155,908 
722,230 755,110 1,599,029 
563,298 357,104 549,980 

8 8 12 

16 17 35 
300,475 361,819 900,829 
949,569 $85,756 1,133,976 
8,610,564 8,536,722 12,375,292 


4,614,605 4,069,307 1,368,157 
24,434,943 25,399,755 29,625,851 
11,310,246 12,827,422 14,899,290 


. 15,847,196 16,572,460 18,465,597 


8,546,159 
5,991,718 


8,998,329 10,091,942 


6,003,623 7,268,974 


15,778,196 15,722,204 15,664,034 


COMPANY NOTES 


The return of Dunlop Malayan Estates 
to the parent’s control means that invest- 
ments in subsidiaries which are not con- 
solidated have been reduced from £3,298,520 
to £633,528—the latter figure largely repre- 
sents the company’s Japanese undertaking, 
for the German subsidiary was written down 
to £I some years ago, and other companies 
in China and the Far East are selling com- 
panies with small assets. Substantial capital 
expenditure at Speke and elsewhere is re- 
flected in the rise in fixed assets of the group 
from £7.9 million to £9.1 million ; this has 
appreciably reduced the parent company’s 
immediate cash resources, though they re- 
main substantial by any normal criterion. 
Indeed, one of the most telling indications 
of the group’s progress is the almost unin- 
terrupted rise in its net working capital since 
1938. In 1939, surplus current assets 
amounted to {11.6 million; at the end of 
1945 the total was £18.5 million. How many 
companies could claim, as the Dunlop group 
plainly can, that its working capital had kept 
pace with the fall in the value of money? 
Dunlop ordinary stock stands at 69s. to yield 
£3 9s. 6d. per cent. 

* 

Ford Motor.—The expansion of the ex- 
port trade in 1945 was insufficient to com- 
pensate for the curtailment of government 
work. Ne credit was taken for the profits 
of subsidiaries; those contributing to the 
Guernsey Investment Company amounting 
to £133,886 for 1945. The EPT post-war 
refund is estimated to be not less than 


£750,000. 
Years to December 31st, 
1939 1944 1945 


2,728,996 


Profits and Earnings 
Profit on trading .... 


2,518,439 *2,590,831 


Total profit ......... 2,753,417 2,535,244 2,613,808 
Depreciation, etc. ... 845,222 951,284 948.464 
TACOMA. 8 os cutaws 4 9,000 6,500 8,762 
Employees’ benefits 121,643 236,870 213,040 
Exchange losses ..... 11,765 oa aa 
ARP expenditure ‘ 50,000 

EPT & NDC reserve... 425,000 is i 
Income tax reserve .. 685,000 832,433 814,356 
Special reserves ... ho 100,000 400,000 

) arv capital :-— 

; Somat ‘ ' ; 605,787 408,157 229,186 
Paid . ; ‘ 337,500 270,000 371,250 
Earned %.... : 10-8 9-1 46 
Paid %... Ee 6 6 7 


Carry forward _ $1,064,037 #1,597,932 41,754,195 


Balance Sheet Analysis:— 


Fixed assets..... _. $018,137 5,448,415 5,021,754 
Subsidiaries, etc...... 4,270,709 1,700,011 2,094,344 
Stocks.............. 1,899,176 4,478,478 4,710,024 
Total current assets .. 5,585,157 13,477,716 13,858,922 
Net current assets ... 2,857,791 7,747,859 8,452,736 
( 9'000.000 9.000.000 9,000,000 


S tackiiting “PT credit of £143,054. : 
+ Including reserves written back ; 1939, £20,000 ; 1944, 
£52,485 ; 1945, £175,406. oe 
Without a consolidated balance-sheet it is 
impossible to gauge the full strength of the 


company, but overseas investments are con- 
servatively valued in the Guernsey company’s 
books at £3,001,745. Subsidiaries are 
already earning profits in liberated Europe, 
Egypt and Spain. In Italy and the Balkans 
the outlook is obscure. Prospects for the 
parent company are good. The possibility 
of a higher dividend than 7} per cent de- 
pends on the holding company’s policy, but 
on this payment the £1 units at 43s. 3d. xd 
yield £3 9s. 3d. per cent. 


x 


_ United Molasses.—Group profits in 1945, 
including some profits earned in previous 
years, were below those of 1944, but above 
those earned in any other year since 1940. 
Lower provisions left net profits higher. 
Shipping income contributed 33 per cent of 
gross profits, trading activities 26} per cent, 
imsurance II} per cent and investment 
income 29 per cent. The capital reserve, 
from which the tax-free bonus is drawn, now 
amounts to £700,205. 


Years to December 3lst, 


1943 1944 1945 
ee £ £ f 

Profits and Earnings : 

Consolidated profits . . 834,781 960,163 880,404 

Depreciation .... 208,394 153,875 140,105 

British taxation ... 281,435 561,495 290,427 

Preference dividend . . 37,500 37,500 37,500 
Ordinary Stock :— 

BARN 3. «a2 307 452 407,293 412,372 

OMS Soe see 195,450 219,882 234,540 

Earned %..... ee 35-4 41:7 39-6 

PO ican ac. A 223° 224° 223* 
Reserve ........ 100,000 150,000 150,000 
Carry forward... 74,4544 111,865 139,697 
Consolidated Bal. Sheet 

Analysis :— 

Fixed assets...... ; 1,105,078 958,395 1,192,570 

Tonnage replacement § 706,767 706,767 685,972 

Investments........ 1,057,016 907,197 1,069,489 

Current assets....... 7,560,235 8,285,021 8,138,127 

Net current assets.... 5,766,264 6,480,204 6,681,508 

Parent Co. capital.... 3,204,500 3,204,500 3,204,500 


* And 2} per cent. tax free from capital reserve. 

+ After £12,000 to Superannuation Fund. 

§ Repayable when lost tonnage is replaced. 

The group has great financial strength and 
high liquidity. Gilt-edged holdings amount 
to £5,897,165. On the other hand, the com- 
pany is faced with a tonnage deficit due to 
war losses of 156,270 tons deadweight, which 
will cost 100 per cent above pre-war costs 
to replace. The 6s. 8d. stock units at 54s. 6d. 
yield £2 15s. per cent on the dividend alone 
and {3 6s. 3d. per cent allowing for the 24 
per cent tax-free distribution. Meanwhile the 
world shortage of molasses (which is re- 
flected in the fall in stocks held by the group 
from £206,897 to £22,140) is still acute, and 
is likely to last “for at least another year or 
two,” during which Government control and 
purchases will be “a national necessity.” 
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COMPANY RESULTS (May 14, 1946 to May 28, 1946) 





| | 
Year 
Company | Ended 
i 
eadeadnae | 
Amblamana Tea Estates ............ | Dec. 31 
Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries .... Dec. 31 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation ..... Mar. 31 | 
Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation.. | Oct. 31 | 
Anglo-American Telegraph Co, ....... Mar. 31 | 
Angio-Malay Rubber Co. ..........6- Dec. 31 | 
Argus DR. nn baiedec ss tedes ceases Dec. 31 
Associated Gas & Water Undertakings.. | Mar. 31 
Babcock & Wilcox Limited .......... i Dec. 31 | 
Boolian & Parl... - oeckseunedccdpes Sept. 30 
Brampton Brewery Co........ese-e0- | Mar. 31 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. .........--008- | Dec. 31 | 
British Combined Investors Trust ..... | Mar. 1 
Biritiods DimmeGROGeD é «vinings ésco'sesis | Dee. 31 
Buchanan-Dewar Limited ........... Mar. 31 
Cammint THD & Gin. s crgstesecssnces Dec. 31 
Ceylon Timber & Rubber............ | Dec. 31 
Charrington & Co. os .cscaccvccescoss i Dec, 31 
Chesters Brewery Co. .......+++4---- Mar. 31 
CIVGEE RINNE w cScne cuss Gucacustss | Dec. 31 
Condlawe: Ite Ge. 65 siete écccncscsces | Dec. 31 
Criterion Restaurants ............000. | Mar. 31 
Crosses & Heatons Limited .......... | Mar. O) 
“Daily Mirror” Newspapers.........- , Feb. 28. 
SPUN POOP OR, 5. caw es iecveanse ! Dec. 31 
Eastern Produce & Estates .......... | Dec. 31 
Edinburgh Collieries Co..........+.-. | Jan. 31 
Enfieid Cables Limited .............. Dec. 31 
Enfield Rolling Mills ................ | Dec. 31! 
English & Caledonian Investment..... Mar. 31 
Ever Ready Co. (Great Britain) ...... Mar. 31 
Fetd Motor Gee. os oi nn ive ewe sess Dec. 31 
Foreign, American & Gen. Invest. Trust | April 5 | 
Forestal Land, Timber & Railways. ... Dec. 31 | 
General Steam Navigation .......... Dec, 31 | 
Hewagem Rubber .:. oo... ccc cccces Dec. 31 | 
Bibekd retest o.4 ... kei i es dee e- | Mar. 31 | 
Home & Foreign Investment Trust.... | Mar. 31 
Hopkinsons Limited ...........-e+0 | Jan. 31, 
imperial Continental Gas............ ' Mar. 31 | 
Indian & General Investment Trust.... | April 30 
Jaguar Cars Limited ............ eooee | July 31 
Oe ee ee eee Dec. 31 
Kapar Para Rubber Estates ......... Dec. 31 
Lecrinees FROUNCES . ....- o-ye00cccess Dec. 31. 
Lake View Investment Trust......... | Mar. 31) 
L uporte ( (B.) BiembeO cigs. ctidiadir oi | Mar. 31 | 
London & S. American Investment Trust | Mar, 31 
Re SEE’ hh... > hones shbenw Mar. 31 
Macowards Limited... ..0..........: Jan. 31 
Marawan (Java) Rubber............. Dec. 31 | 
Marconi International Marine ........ Dec. 31 | 
Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber ......... Dec. 31 | 
Newman Industries Limited ........ Dec. 31 
Newton Chambers & Co. .........5.. Dec. 31 
Newton (Joha OSS i SOGR + etnies &e Dee. 31 ; 
North British Lovomotive Co......... Dec. 31 
Oddenine’s Hotel & Restaurant ...... Dec. 31 
Oxendale & Co. (Proprietors)......... Feb. 28 
Pettigrew & Stephems .............-. Jan. 31 
Potteries Motor Traction ............ Dec. 31 
Projectile & Engineering Co. ........ . | Dec. 31 
Quicktho (1928) Limited ............ jan. 3h 
Ramsemnes & Basher. . .2.00<sis +++ «5 Dec, 31 
Ransome, Sims & Jefferies........... Dec. 31 | 
PN Cn eae caen qaececcces Dec. 31 
Reffeils Bexley Brewery ............. Dec. 31 
River Plate Trust Loan &c...... peeue Dec. 31 
Robinson (FE. S. & A.) Limited ....... Feb. 28 
Raveell {Fitun). & GOO. cone eee dee és Mar. 31 
ee a en ee April 15 
Scottish Agricultural Securities. ...... Mar. 31 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co. ............. Dec. 31 
Sempah Rubber Estates............. Nov. 30 
Settle, Speakman & Co, ............. Dec. 31 
Gees DECOR WIG Sok be eo eece eee Dec. 31 
Singapore Traction Co. .............. Sept. 30 
Rememeees G Cole. 4 ws vi wd oho ete ccs Jan. 26 
Soengei Rampah Rubbe SE eee Dec. 31 
Southern Areas Electric Corporation... | Dec. 31 
Standard Tea Co. of Ceylon.......... Dec. 31 
ete SUI ER EAD... . ns ccune 6s 00000 Dec. 31 
TT Ee Se eee Ea Dec. 31 
Summers (John) & Sons............. ' Dec. 31 
“Sunday Pictorial” Newspapers ...... Feb. 28 | 
Sungei Salak Rubber Co............. Dec. 31 | 
Sungei Telor (Malaya) Rubber ....... | Dee. 31 
Telephone & General Trust .......... Dec. 31 
Third Scottish National Trust........ Mar. 31 
Trussed Concrete Stee! Co............ Dec. 31 
Ulu Rantau Rubber Estates ......... Dec. 31 
United Cattle Products. ............. Mar. 30 | 
United Collieries Limited ............ | Dee. 31 
United Drapery Stores... .:........-- | Feb, 28 
United Lankat Plantations .......... } Dec. 31 
United Molasses Co. .......00.0.0.2. Dec. 31 
United Sua Betong Rubber .......... | Dee. 31 | 
Val De Travers Asphalte Paving ..... | Dec. 31 | 
eS rH | Mar. 31 
Wickhams (C. Barker) .............. ! Jan. 31) 
Wilson's & Clyde Goal Co. ........... | Feb. 28 | 
Wimpey (George) & Co. ............. Dec. 31 | 
Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries __.-” | Mar. 31 
lccts coz 
Totals (£000'): \No. of Cos., 
May 14, 1946 to May 28, 1946 ....... 103 
January 1, 1948 to May 98, 1945 |... < Feet 


+ Free of tacdnl Tax 

















| i 
| Net Available 
Total Deprecia- Profit for 
Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- 
| Interest tion 
| | 
ee lad ) " 
Pare £ | £ | 
7,384 1,633 2,438 | 3,282 
353,916 80,000 | 122,482 | 165,076 || 
214,921 a 211,013 | 255,058 || 
152,829s 39,737 86,338s' 114,518 || 
262.500! ... | 131,250) 196,875 |) 
1,641 .- |Dr. 163 30,763. || 
145,428 15,000 | 65,771 | 134,175 \ 
190.101 | 64,789} 97289 | 
1,019,252 ... _ | 482,622 | 620,002 | 
122,063 | 7,815 32,250 | 59,128 || 
109,762 | —... 38,527 | 90,419 || 
1,001,686 | és 371,900 | 396,104 |) 
au fete eee |Dr.131 705 | 
1,426,529 | .. | 761,286 | 885,476 |, 
145,240 | 16,722 56,201 | 112,755 | 
32,750 170 | 5,336 | 7,856 || 
(1,481,914 |... =| 537,408 | 889,907 | 
129,965 .- _ | 80,607 | 155,327 |] 
650,673 350,000 | 279,574 | 599,791 | 
60,335, k. 13,719 43,626 | 
48,630 666 | 10,703 | 24,593 | 
154,598 45,000 | 108,220 | 279,786 |, 
488,398 | 31,000 | 167,920 | 234,746 | 
3,926,657 576,865 891,470 | 1,539,561 | 
75,192 11,829 35.574 | | 46,483 || 
Sen La 3,733 | 27,336 || 
170,252 33,298 | 115,034 131,304 
102,689 39,506 23,692 145,149 | 
54,953 ee 17,986 , 21,915 | 
744,419; 634,510 | 740,794 | 
| 2,789,214 a 404,592 | 1,950,039 | 
198,807 |... 83,043 | 135,674 || 
687,590/ a... 367,805 490,889 | 
290,817; .. 29,458 | 55.641 | 
13,240 oad 7,555 | 8,724 | 
122,809 10,608 60,010 | 159,213 | 
78,003 bas 20,981 | 55,779 | 
130,408 | 24,768 102.093 | 218,492 | 
612,665 ve = |--227,393 | 416,526 | 
55,187)... | 19,249 | 38,729 | 
103,878 16,336 25,413 30,667 || 
313,108 41,755 | 91,393 | 175,825 | 
1,099 ..  |Dr. 346 15,952 | 
18,988 meee oval 8,844 | 11,477 | 
159,944 on 53,199 | 145,490 | 
195,144 em 52,644 | 111,448 |! 
44,580 wilt} )ggees 84,347 | 
83,035 ve | SL570 112,560 || 
42,555 1,829 | 13,206 18,217 | 
103 ...  \Dr. 464 \Dr. 277} 
737,190 78,314 | 90,925 125,980 || 
3,603 ont 9 2,149 44,850 | 
101,073 17,161 | 32,953 53,319 || 
217,259 =| 69,349 | = 220,339 | 
47,599 1,338 | 15,364 22,451 
207,404 pit | 107,404) 158,784 | 
109,978 741 7,128 | 12,320 | 
21,543 a 19,687 28,215 
51,647 1,148 17,978 45,417 
262.915 .. =| 68,674 92,365 || 
126, 106 40,000 29,079 73,533 3, 
11,530 ee 3,740 6,209 | 
163,019 20,212 30,543 32,573 
125,284 . | 42,534 | 105,258 | 
89,270 . | 64,455; 114,649 | 
33,226 a 4,421 12,270 ' 
343,319 is 113,622 | 242,397 || 
254.075 | 252,710! 411,944 
163,265 17,489 , 48,997 | 
62,824 woo | 16,238] 87,921 |] 
46,770}... sil 10,237 i 
46,693 i 0,907 3,475 | 
566 sia Dr. 1,976 \Dr. 3,632 || 
98,610 ne 98,610 | 139,073 
73,810 23,213 | 13,748 35,339 | 
2,684 ti Dr.105.765 \Dr.114,861 | 
163,023 = 13,302 25,135 
508 in Dr. 5! 4,549 
57,325 15 26,445 36,799 
230,271 4,810 18,754 50,444 | 
187,406 ... | 57,094 59,202 
4,069,436 623,285 815,221, 1,167,613 
1,163,370 | 225,000 | 456,754 | 658,618 
318,145 i 158,916 | 294,126 
524 vie Dr. 532 ‘Dr. 2,417 
228 ae Dr. 627 \Dr. 121 |) 
175,356 60,491 137,666 | 
75,047 es 19,768 48,611 | 
45,758 13,455 Dr. 45,008 Dr. 44,156 
6 i Wo -aa 1 456 
131,398 | 10,000' 23,781 45,044 | 
NTE Beret 10,843 37,231 | 
149,272; ... 65,617 —-:101,624 || 
689 ab Dr. $58 466 | 
550,454 14,000 449,872 561,737 | 
11,574 a= 4 3,138 | 165,270 | 
36,118 12,266 9,039 26,018 
47,078 |... | 28,888 70,481 || 
22,821 | 903 9,235 =: 12,879 | 
weet) SS ate 
241,203; 236,925 | _ 3m, 391 
——! (—_—_—- 4} 
i i 
39,752 | 455 | 10,586 17,761 | 
193,151 | 12198 Races 78,178 | 128.444 | 


Pref. 
Div. 


78,7667 
54,000 
33,621 


102,243 | 


7,941 


28,810 | 


7,975 
6,750 


52,800 
125,175 
20,000 


4,125 
37,500 


11,069 
3,150 
1,750 

15,250 

27,1053 | 


1,746 
15,351 





' 


| 
| 
i 











(o) Also Cash Distribution 25 per cent. not eibject to tax out of Capital Reserve. 


' (r) Paid to end of 1941. (s 





Steen 


Appropriation I Preceding Yea 
t a= * 
Ord. | o Free in | Total i. : 
Div. | Rate | Reserves | Carry | Profit a Ord. 
i _Forward Div 
| i| Nm eas ~—, 
é % £ f {| £ t | % 
2,485} 6 wool 47 || 10,694 3,315 | 
a oe oe = [+ 43,716 | 240,766 — Gon3| 
155,253 | 3 ~o + 1,760} 215,.097| 210314) “f 
45,600 | 12 ~ [+ TUT] 169,217) “sy'ig) A 
ma ieew |. 6 6|lk 262,500 | 151,250 3) gh 
‘te _ we f= GS 1,535 Dr. "995 | Nat 
41,375 | 31 » |e 16,455 |) 211,259, 97.732) 
35,979 | 5&6 so si 185,376 | 62'980 | sus 
289,868 | 125 175,000 |+ 9,779 | 1,022,662 25) 454 Q 
13,750 | 10 10,000 |+ 1,750 | 137,942 35,932 | 19 
25,000 | 10 s + 8,027 | 103,873 37,348 | 19 
174,900 | 10 170,000 |+ 12,000 | 1,076,980 | 315/959) jy 
8,800 one i+ 1,454 88,610 24.299 3 
ous ove ove |+ 166 | 6,608 156) Nj 
592,167 | 27 ve i+ 2,778 || 1,426,447 | 714,530 | 2H 
36,375 | 22 10,000 + 9,826 | 185444 52,733 | 22 
2.618 | 10 we [+ 2718 || 16,455 512 | Nil 
397,608 | 17 ae + 36,022 1,351,588 | 461,633 | js 
69,251 | 27} ae 114,676 | 75,485 3 
166,581; 8 57,993 + 631, 4 |} 279,911)... "i 
7,802 | 2 5,500 |+ 417 | 56,611 11,439} 2 
12,094 | 10 ag i— 1,391 | = —_ 55,905 11,581) 19 
37,038 | Th 15,688 |+ 12,421 | 172520) 122799 7 
110,250 15 ees [+ 24,070 | 408,547. 112,955) 9 
549980 12 ass + 135,240 | 3,293,403 560.826 4 
29,138 | 15 we | 4,074 | 125,753 Dr. 1549 1 
ae one ‘ i+ 3,733 | 24,659 2,415 Nil 
100,000 | 123 i+ 34 | (214,815 115.894 14} 
15,400! 5 we = | B,292 || 102,875 12,399) § 
6,450, 6 3,000 |+ 661 | 48,769 16,025) § 
404,161; 40 | 213,628 — 3,279 | 747,745 572,727, 
371,250; Th | cee i+ 33,342 | 2,587,729 460,642) § 
39,375 4 -. 82 || 184,878 78,818 | 4 
239,220 | 12 ot + 172,609 | 537,247 169206) 4 
20,896 | 10 oes \- 628 | 231,625 29,189 | 5 
8,085 | 7 -  j|> __530|| 12,875 10,649 | 5 
30,250 25 . |+ 18,073 | 143,700 49.088 | 2 
8,250 5 10,000 — 9,316 | 78,224 21,781) 4 
37,625 | 20 50,000 |+ 2,218 | 121,759 | 89.498 | 2) 
246,400 | a «.  j~ 29,007 | 553,160, 245.936! 10 
9111) 1b | a + 3,967 | 30,258 16,720; 10 
12,000 | 10 5,000 + 1,913 | 196,168 24.664 | 10 
63,000 | 15 oe [+ 28,393 | 458,402 75,325) 15 
ENTE “oes ws —- 346 1130 Dr. 174) Ni 
7,150 | 10 oe =o | sO 694 53,855 5522; 9 
32,813 | 10 5,000 + 17,230 149,850 49.677 10 
30,604 | 17h 10,000 + 6,329 | 181,879 40,563 15 
6,600 3 eo + 3,498 41,190 20,934) 2 
33,120 | 13 pb i+ 3,287 | 80,550 48,354 | 12 
6,600 | 15 4,000 + 2,606 37,440 8,977 | 10 
a gis . \— 464 99 Dr. 544) Nil 
89,454 Th . t+ 1471} 696,122 0138 Tf 
ea T| ese i+ 2,149 4,959 2,545 Nil 
22,936 | 225 + 2,254, 102,341 30.402 | 22h 
38,441 15 + 20,316 | 249.309 6949 15 
10,991 | 20t a. + 873 44.957 14,516 | 1} 
34.375; 5 | 60,000 |+ 3.342] 242.343 92.383) 5 
2,750; 10 | eos i+ 3,003 95,785 5491) 7 
2,292 8 ioe i+ 247 20,279 18,522, 
ei 26) ow Pe ee 3,854 15,104) 18 
63,203 10 | 5,000 |+ 471 289,970 75,346 | 10 
23,625; 15 |... + 6,454 148,075 26,687 | 20 
2,864 | 48 | 1500 —- 624 24,882 6.216 4 
15,900 | 6t 10,000 + 1,318 207.953 28,300} 6 
20,625, 7 |} 15,000'4+ 1,409 119,866 28,116 | Th 
40,000; 40 | 5,000 |+ 6,705 78,908 63,830 | 4 
1,980 lo | i. + 791 32,256 4915, W 
58,750 14&4 15,000 + 809) 325.178 9,543 a4 
135,889 224 60,000 |+ 11,824 | 224,860 225.24 2 
15,000 | 15 a - li || 121,987 17,385 5 
1650) (2 | os + 2,776 61,736 16,200) 
1925 | 3b 3,000 + 586 31,359 2,882, 
10,292 | 14 pegs pane 15 64.595 9,512} 
gt taNl | lec se —- 1,976 525 Dr. dal Ni 
22,000 | 10 60,000 '+ 16,610) 31,358 51,358 = 
13,750 | 10 vw» |= 37524) 140,609 16,700 © 
eos | wee Dr. 66,967 |\— 38,798 1,900 Dr. 15,284 
12,750 20. Cj sae or 552 178,815 11,580 ‘a 
ist tite te \- 51 || 480 Dr. 226 Ne 
23,700; 5h |. + 2,745 64,625 27,667 | 
16,313 22h |. + 2,441 || 218627 14.161) ot 
mast. | bee Saree + 4.294 | 241,223 126,723, MU 
591.953 | 12h |... + 98,095 3601840 713.019 yt 
252,450 | at | 195,000 |+ 7,104 || 1,167,660 1.118 . 
125,343 | 226 | .. . |+ 23,573 || 279,166 = 125,209, 4 
ose, | ° on 532 500 Dr. 2) 
Bet ose eats cite. | Oe 223 Dy. 6H) % 
Siaso| @ | LE 5895) 170,764 61.465 3 
5940; 3 |... [+ 2.726 ]} 73,205, 19.572) | 
we | wee |r. 58,000 |+ 11,492 26,709 es Nil 
ui 2 eg 1 ae 
38.959 12 1% gare} 132,754 22,775 | 
ont 1 ike Loree. Fee 43,826 Dr. 219) * 
53,500; 10 | . {+ 7,992) 97,216 37,090 | iy 
me | tee RA fides i 135 Dr om 
234,540 2246 | 150,000 + 27,832 l ool. ez ea | Ni 
on bee. | oe i+ . nalo a7 3 
25) 3] .. |— mm 54,359 Ot 1 
12,1148 5,000 |+ 705 48,4354 aes 
4,042 7 2000 |—- 157, 16.429 eet 
22,362 6 » {+ 17,171 67,2821 | 
40,000 20 | 50,000 |— 14,786 | 242,825 9) tng 7) aN 
154,704 | 9&3) 50,000 |+ 5118 | 198502 tnt” 
6,821 |... tess i+ 781) 2.345) NAT 
9,427 | | aes 8,108 |+ 5,292 185,157 


19 Montbs 











1, 1948 


Year 
Ord, 
it Div, 
te 
| % 
| 
315} 6 
073) Na 
814 | 
19 
250 31 & 
205) Ni 
732) 3 
380 5&6 
84, 12 
952 10 
348) 16 
959; 10 
220 3 
156 Nil 
550 | 27h 
133) 20} 
512 | Nil 
633) 15 
486 25 
; i? 
439 2 
5810 
799 | 
955) W 
1,826 4 
549 | 
2415 Nil 
» 894 ly 
399) 5 
»,025 5 
2.727, 
1,642 6 
8.818) 4 
32065 9 
4,189 5t 
649) 5 
9,088 | 2 
1781; 4 
9.498 | 2 
5.936 | 10 
6.720. Wb 
4664, 10 
5,325) 15 
174 Nal 
5,522; 9 
9677 10 
0.563 15 
0,934) 2 
354) 12 
8,977 10 
44 | Nil 
0,138 Th 
2.545 Na 
z } 402 224 
59.499, 15 
14,516 | 1N}t 
2343) 5 
3491) 1 
13,522 th 
15,104 | 14 
75,346 | 10 
26,687 | 2) 
8.216 4 
28,800 of 
28.116 ui] 
65,3830 > 
4.915 , 
96.543 4&4 
23,29 0 
16.200 |. Ni 
2,382 4 
9,512 Il 
551 | Ni 
31,358 13h 
15.700 0 
4 5984 Ni 
11,580 2 
"236 Ni 
27,667, 
14,161 48 
126,723 / 
719,019 a 
$78,718 3} &h 
125,205, 2 
“a 2N7 Ni 
644) Ni 
61,463 ; 
19,572 . 
5,639, 29 
3 Ni 
2,775 | 10 
“F194 Ni 
37,090 < 
’ 283 tb 
444,793 = 
5,349 5 
20,973 1 
29,274 5 
5,449 ; 
17,137 | 44 
119,514 |“ 


2079 718% 


S878 | 
69,249 


19 Months 
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LOND @ N ; to 7 I | Price, | eee Xa 
fa cc te eS oT ® Pri ,, Net Gross |) Prices, : ij Last two i| . 7 May ; iV 28. 
ieee Price, May | Yield® | Yield | Year Mee 2g, Dividends || Name ot Security 1945 19461946 

a ots Name ot Security SSE) 22. 29, | May 29, | May 29, | Jan. 1 Lahn dw, Ii ake et 

ema! \2x% | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 High | Tow" | @) 0 —————— — LRA 
Toe _ ae oe Tet... ck. aad a | o% | % | son, Coat and Stect 16 | 5 |317 9 
ie | British Funds* 1 & | 1008 | 100, | é 0-7) a H % | 8 »| Babcock & Wiicox Ord. {1..| 65/6 | os : 8 0 0 

1004 WarBonds24% Ao = i : 100} | 1008 | 3 6 sa rt | Seal BH Bolsover Colliery Sr i sus 29/3 |3 8 6t 
100 nL Def. 24% 1944- aS et Lk O92 (John) Ord. 10/- ed 6 
00 War Bond 34, ‘soneess | E 102} 1024" |o 6 2/116 7| tet 0/98 | : Fs Sh | lCremnelf baa Gnd, Bek 5/- a wey ease 
100} onversion 3% 4 28 | 71,138.39 les Ord. Stk. {1 ...... /- 9 
iS | 10) War Bonds 24 Mo 949-51; | Bt yon | ae Sas tite s | 279 | 20/208), Sa) oO foanties Ont. Sik Stk. fis-.) 91/3 | 98/- | 4 1 8 
ih Maman Ae) B | iy isk oie 2's | ae |B [isl Liibeencenca faa, we | Be ($13 
100 | Wa % 1952-54. | E | 102 44/104) 41/- vb rq d. Stk. 10/-....|) 2779 | 27/ > 
3 War Bonds 2 3gxd) 103jxd 018 11/2 3 1 | Ta! 12} | Hadfields Ord. St | 28/3 | 29/9 | 414 0 
iid , 1008 24% 1952-57... || E | 103ax | 205% 2,2 4 3/| 34/- | 24/6 | Tha d & W. Ord. Stk. £1.j} 28/3 | 29, ; 
e |e | War Bonds 24% 19646. |B | dost’ | tee’ | da9 2| 2 $ 9] 202 |e Bb] Dba [Powell Dutryi Ord cht ale 1 are Tk Oo or 
14) 7 : o/ al ! i o iH 
wy |S Def. 3% 1954-58... y itt5 79 / b| 42a |\Staveley Coal Ord. St £ ; ak ee 
wry | 02h | Nat. 3 1955-59... || E 1053 105} | 12 9 4 47/6 | 40/- || t4hb! 425 i ts an’ Lloyds De 1) 53/-xd} 53/- | é 
ig | 102 |) War Loan 3% 2 65. || B 105 | 1054 |1 2 1/2 | 58/3 | 50/3 |} 12p¢} 12$> |iStewar k.£1../ 61/- | 62/- | 4 10 
Migs , Bds. 3% 1955-65. | | | 4111277 oot » \\Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £ 6 1'712 3 
6; | 101$ Savings i eae tog 101; 101g {1 62/- | 53/9 4a} 10 4} Ord. 6/8. B..§ige-4 10/6 
8 iF 23% 1956-61... | : i | 5.01 2.33.9 | } 91} c || Thomas and Bald. Or > (614 9 
03 9% || Funding 23% E | 104% | 1044/1 12/- 9/6 || lec} 123 tk. £1. 24/6 23/9 | : 
a | 1014 ae a4 1900-90... || | leg | ee tweet ot 25/10}! 20 /10})) 5b ¢ | Fahd reed eo Shion e 27/3 | 25/9 | 317 6 
it | 1124 || Funding 4% 196 0-70.) E 105 27/6 | 18/13 |; a) tiles em 
ee 1014) Savings Bas. cake a | 100 =| «(100 ae 2 - “a j H " ion aie Gets ste 41 15/9 | 17/6 Nil ‘ 

0 Savings Bds., ot 1174. | 1 2 3/2 ; /1 Nilc) Nil c | Biea 1), 27/3 | 26/9 1314 
10 | 100 Victory Bonds 4% 1920-76 \ ic] lit 1 6 6/213 2); 18/3 | 12/3 5 e¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £ 31256 
| thle | Sevinnaieae 3% 1962-75. || E 9 7/210 1} 27/4 | @/- | 5 8 c¢|\British Ceianese Ord. 10/-..!) 35/1} | 35/3 | a5 
mp | lwo 34% aft. 1952. | EB | = mee 25 ¢ 7 6) 212 34 3. | ee] Bc 6b |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stic. £1. || 60/734). 61 ean -s 
i 109} |, Consols 4% lafter 1957).. || E | (anf |}1'2 8/212 9) 6/4) 51/6 | Sta ot licourtauids Ord. Stk €1--._|| 6/ | Seisnal 215 0 
ih ice} Conv. 34% ee ee é | Loh 105 117 3/213 9 oe he ae \ | 24 b | English S. Copsen Ged 6).. + _ | 36/3xd| 215 0 
1124 k. 3% (aft. 1966) | j $4 ’ & £2139.33.2 2/6 | 33/9 |i 4 5 c'|\Fine Cotto. Spns y 300 
it | 103, Treas. Sth 5%, (1986 =| BE | 12 ce tees alcas La aes | 21/44 ‘ Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. ea eid 3 

5 | ae || Redemin | U_ | top | 200% | 1 12 20 | 2 25 gt ted Sno] Weitete Coreebeasenay | se | ats 12x 
alg | 9th || Local Foe Ht U | ‘of | see 1 87 212 0} | 4/3 | ite] We [Patons & Baldwins Ord. fi: 97/9 | 97/9 )3u 6 
94) 91} Consols D = 2 oo 2 8 0 00 Be o - 946. Conversion into Savings 99/3 89/- } - } Manufactg. ij 
7 (o be repaid July 1, 1946. (0) zeus mie —- . lo imnation, assumptions ! pe |, macerical Me Stk. £1.. ~ oo 2 - 9 
Bond am 2)% 1964-67 expires on or before t 9s. in £: E=earliest date. U=Undated T1/6 | 56/- 10 « IB. Ins. & Callenders Ord. iil 49/ 60/- wy 

noicated: Net yields atter allowing for es .. Sig~mtan #8 8€8=€=FSEl 50/- | 43/- b Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-|| oo es, ‘6 217 9 
Bet vie id). A- september 15, 1946. { a i) Price, Price Yield, 38/- | 29/14 | ‘Tha | a length Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 5/6 105/- 3 6 8 
— Prices, Year \ ' May May. May 70/6 | 52/6 | = | 10 iM. : General Electric Ord. Stk. £1)) 105/ i / 

Prices » 1946 (Jan. 1 to Name > >ecurity 21. 28, 28, —106/- | 92/9 te) | Gas and Electricity 42/- 42/- |415 3 
Year 1945 May 28) i 1946 | 1946 1946 ei 4 i 6 ||\Lounty of London Stk. é1. 21/6 28/- |4 5 3 
ee oe Hi Low | pea mmreate s. d.. oan S1/6 | 4 a | Edmundsons Ord. Stk. él. 2/6 22/3 |49 9 
High |_ Low ai gh | Low | . Bom. & Coil. Govts. | f 12 3 28/6 | 25/6 \| 34 | b} \\Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1... 22, 30) 313 4 

| 100 | Australia 34% 1965-69..... 109 | 109 | 21} 22/74 | 20/4) | 2g) ‘ad b | |North-East Electric Stk. ii) \ or | 38/- 1414 6 
Wl} ot 10¢ 10st \New Zealand 34% 1962-65. “|! a — 213 3 a3 Wi i 3 a| 6 h ||Scottish power (a, Stk fd f- | 
13 es i 0 apres | / | i t tor an ircra’ j i i 
Is iis Se fo Weeeet a tetta 50% 1954-59..) 110 a0 | Pee 20 cl 2 ¢ eamae ‘A Ord. Stk. 5/-....) ae 30/3 ‘ 9 ° 
oie fo Iipicmmeinan 2p, 1se-s7..| 103 | 103 [27 6 30/6 | 26/3 | The|  elBSA ‘crop ane Si i0/-;| 16/8 | Je/ay |e 2 0 
‘Birmingham 23% | 104 |212 3 ; | 13/44 || 4 @| 6 b|\Bristo: Aerop an ‘} 43/9 43/9 |} 411 9 
my | 2 | 103 : | Bristol 3% 1958-63........ | 104 /211 9 2€/7h | 13/48 |) 10 ¢ }}De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1. .|) 4}3 8 3 
Wl; 100 «= :105% | 200 ris = npiee 105 1055 | 2 44/6 | 38/- 10 ¢ ‘Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1....|, 44/- | 43/-xd) 
lasgow 3% 1963-66. \ 219 1) “4/8 | 6 ¢} Tc) For 23/7h | 22/- 17 7 6 
n 993 105 100 «(4G -, Shep ete Behe 1 01 101} 0 | 46/6 39/6 | 17} 6 | Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-.. 1s | ‘ 3.6 9 
4% © (101 Se Y 304," 1954-64... | 103 | 103) | 2 10 24/44 | 16/2} |) a b | Lucas ( cup) Or Ek oe 18 3 
el ee dk al rll G52 a EAR S| Be | 
| °% Bds / er oO. oyce | i 
Argentine 34% 73) 1418 6)0° 9/9 | 2 cc) 20 >} 
SM Th 44% Gtd. 1934-59...) 734 1313 2|120/- | 99/9 | Shipping | 33/9 | 32/9 -6 2 0 
i 67} 784 70) Austria of T Int. 14° 41 41 5 Cunard Ord. we de pos 33/9 re Se oS 
u | 72 | 64° Brazil $% 1914 Ay Int 31% eH | BEB 81 up wet ee AR ea Wity Oct Sar fikesere | se 13 8 
7;S | 3 le 6% (1929) 24/0 -48% |” Ni | 50/9 | 37/3 6 ¢ |/Furncss Witby Ord. S | 50/- |.3.7.9 
% | 2h Ss | 25 {Chile 6% (1929) 34/0 48%. 585 58) = 36/9 | 27/3 et P &O. Def. Stk. £1.,...... a =e 139 
* 474 ey 38 fepes. 55 Sarenaal 3%. ms | 73h ; : - Si as > 2 : ¢ {Royal Mai! Line: Ol st a — ; 1 3 
Sy 904 sh 4% Sealed Bonds. . | ; ’ i 33/- | 24; I} | Union Castie Ord, Stk. / 4 ' 
n | 65 | %6 | vite neta ct at S2h 1 4 4:10} 6 | 24/9 | -. Sho ® fatetpel ecko Gabibe o3/- | 23/- | Nil 
y 73 st 75 —_— - Price Price Yield, | | i} : Nil c ||Angio-Dutch of Java {1.. } 16 43/- | 413 0 
i ae a) May’ esc 24/104) 20/- 2 7% 6 || Jokai (Assam) Tea i1...... } | 42/6 | 3/6 Nil 
Year 1946 a i Name | -ecurity 2, | (28 28, | aS St es Nic ¢ | London Asiatic Rbr. 2/~...), 3/6 | 28/- | ae 
be to May 28 Dividends ef Name i 3946 | 19046 1946 he wy i | Nil¢| Nil i HRabss Pitas. —- oaceell o “s/- | Ni 
“Tah ak eh ee TTT eet 445 NE : [Unite ua Betong {1...... 
pe ter aa cemmee | tay] se | ee ee sig 
£9 $ 5% C. St ++ 7 {| a io-lranian Ord, S +} 
i “n Nil ¢ = c BAcGe Sebo. t Ord. Stk. oof set s/s 7 2 |107/6 ae bes it >| Apex Trinidad Ord. 6/-..--1 + 18/- E 6 8 
ih " ik. . 32/- > urmah Oi! Or £ t 1 1 Of 
7 Paulo Ord, St +. 6 a ait b iB uma be 91/3 
| 50h | 2 €} 3 ¢}/Sam Paulo , $25......) $22 $2 | 80/- 68/14 ire (Shel! Transport Ord. Stk. £1), 90/ 216 6 
wh | $2lt | 2 6 : ; ein eek Stk. | 594 : ; : 91/3 | 75/- | 126 0) io ‘Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... | 106/3 105/74 
ty 5 || 62} OS Siew. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. Wie | 17 | 6 17 11 106/10}! 94/8} } 5 a] | Miscellaneous | 26/6 | 26/9 | 315 0 
mh | 1065 | =e 2 “N. E. R. 4% Ast Pret. Stk.. |) 59 58 468 } | \Assoc. British Picture er | 66/- | 65/- ;3 1 3 
& | 28 be 4 e| CMs: Ord. Stock ......+++ | oot $8 is 16 9 28/- | 53/9 I fore! 10 YS Names. P. Cement Oras (3. lL Ste | 98/14 | 3 2 8 
| Stk.. , 68/6 i r (John) Ord. {1...... e 0/6 | 2 
: 4% Pref. 1923 416 9) 7 12} b || Barker (J 60/- 60/ 
tO} |} 53 2@| 2 6/LMS. t ‘Cc Stic 62 62 99/45 | 76/- || 2a} |'Boots Pure meng Ord. 5/—../|| Of : 42/- |316 0 
| -. we Be Lest peo 4 au ; : et 60/9 | $8/- | Rel ‘ b| || British ets Tabac >it Ti 2 123/9 | 1 is ot 
a | 21) $ % Pref. Ord. Stk.|| 42/9 | 35/- | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 99/44 | 3 
vole) | ahefetaiaiaeSeeeene | | ee thas fee | Ss] aa Se eee Ore ca) | Hee 3 
SS eae o 9 4 3 3100/6 | " e Iicable & Wit i 172/ 172/6xd) 
“9 86/6 Tha) 10 b/\Alexanders ¢ lasia {5.....1 88 | - Oh, 107} 6 | 46 Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... f 1g |3 8 9 
df] ft | ae 6 ¢ iBank ot Montreal os (i | oe OF is 8 eal 7, fe |} zee 10 a |De La Rue (Thomas did fi 6a/da as 313 3 
tbh : New S. Wales Ss: 4.5. 8:-68 i Dunlop Rubber 34/6 34/6 
‘| 23 $8 ¢ | Bank of Teal 81/6 | 81/ | 66 51/~ 8 ¢ |lBiec. & Mus. Lud. Stic. 10/<.|| 34/ 3 1217 3 
ub ws!) Te 1 Barclay ‘De & 0.)FA' , £1\| 68/- | oi SS FE is 30/44 oc Se enous ieee ced 10/-.|) a. | Oy. 13-0 0 
iy ‘™ | ate o, 8 [perctars (0. India {5...... 1 pe | g/t | 318 0 | 27 43/- || 12pa| 11h |\Gestetner & Cros Der fl. || 110/- | 110/- | aus 
saiell - a Harrisons & Cros, 
| ay | oe i Vee one a!Shanehai i $125]! fol 1313 9 ws _ aha * 2 ¢ Home & Clonal Ord... “| 43/9 43/9 3153 z 
i | £80 | ¢ ‘A’ ‘1 aid, seeeee | * 3 6 9 || 10/: z 5 6 |\lmperial Chemi be 72 
5/3 88/6 6 @| 6 b|\Lloyds ‘A £5, £1 P | 91/- | 91/- 45/3 a 34 Tobacco Ord. {1 ; | t 306 

Mi 81/- 1) ‘el? aes Pitertins Bank (1 .....co.e) Lite oy ‘a| 105 |jlmperial | $51} $523 
2) 81/- | Tgel 74 6 |!Martins ord {1, fully paid) 96/- | 96/ 8 9\ 8% we | Th International Nickel n. 58/— | 114 3 
6, 85/-) Be 8 6 /|\Midland Ban full 7 7 3 $53 $452 [$1 -60c |$1 -60c Lever & Unilever Ord, 1... 56/9 71/3 |216 0 
% | 641 Sel §& bilNat. Pee: ee, 81/- “ .% : 58/7k | 48/6 - ' . - \London Brick Ord. {1...... 3 83/eud 30 0 
We) 13/9) The tha! _ | Bank of Scotland Stk.|| 509xd 219 0 || 73/9 | 59/6 15 @| 35 b\/Marks & Spencer ‘A"5/—.... 02/6 | 105/7}|3 6 6 
. | 477 b a are Pes Africa £20, £5 pd. m/- |216 3 || 85/6 A 1246} 5 a|Metal Box Ord, Stk. £1..... 151/103 | 21/104 470 
mI a i ; : ; 3 | Union Discount {1 roe wi 97/- |314 3 Poet 30/= 1246| 74a ||Murex i: 45/- 44/4 3 4 ° 
a | an | seal ov slamenateeicce) cpl amy [ams of Sala | al ae forveencee-| Be | Gas 3 | 

| ooee 48/ te & eee 
S| 3 | 40 a! 50 b Alliance £1, fully seoae: i its a3" oe 4 eet ee Tr plex Safety Gi.ss 10/=. 32/6 13/6 S37 9 
t#| 15° | 4/6! 6/-b|lAtlas £5, Ely pei sccese ag lee 9 || 45/6 | 39/- 35 c| 15 « Investments Ord, £1. .|| 132/ 80/6 |215 9 
i 104 t 15 a oe ee £1 ae pa a = 213 4 |)135/- as (4) a|  8$6|{Turner & Newall Ord, £1... a 54/3xdl 3 ie : 
pS7/1) 135/~ || 6a pol-—vrnt y ahd 8 2 2 6! 91/9 R114 nited Molasses eee 45 45/- 115 
ea | S$ | -10/-a| 11/36 |Lon. & Lanes. £5 SS oe } | 3 3 9 || Se/lb | 45/8 Tee (Mae Mal Paper Def. 1 ye | 96 |2 7 9 
at | i as site a a fay paid y paid...... ” ; n2 1 et 46/- o/s . | 45 } prea. “sneer eel) 93/6 see 
Ab teSote tt re Sit netines ii... a3 3 | | 9746 ||Ashant: Goldfields Prd, 4/~. | fers | ae [28 9 
| 108 | Ll > Royal Exchange / ; 2B | 68/9 | 60/- || 27a i '\Cons. Glds. of S. Africa {1..|| 86 224 |613 3 
Ue! lo; i 3/3a 380 Royal ceoene BO =< ceeee 21 9+) 97/6 | 79/0 || 12g¢ = b |De Beers (Det. (2 le temded 2 32/6 |412 0 
| . Sik. 42..|| 191/6x4 mse 137 6 | sh, | osta | See] “S28 HReandtontetn Or Lascse-| 20/lb | 32/6 | 412 0 
2/6 | 183/- | $15 b| 45 @ Bass Ratcliff Stk, 4. 125/- | 125/ 316 6 || 35/7} | 28/13 Sta 15 a ||Rhokana Corp, eeeee © | 16/3 Nil 

/9 115/32 1380] Tha |\Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1..|| 155/- | Ve |g0 6 | oF | om OS Nil il ¢ Roan Antelope Cpr. aN: 16/ fo 1613 3 
Ws | 41/— |) ae 21 6 Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk £1 1 ere | 10s/- $9.0) wy et el eel [Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- 5... tS sh 314 0 
/ 18/6 | la - . “dh oe i} oe Se Peet orb lOnton tp. 1a/6¥r pa Nil 
bay | 9/6 13 61 8 « atten or il...) 1s4y- _ ; ° | 149) | 3/66 SA? I ‘IW. Pa Wittoateraracd oy 2/6.....! ae 7 

ie gic || 110, 8] 18, a |IS. Atcican Ord. Stk. {1- fi:|) 4 hae git 7% | La 0% from eee 
Iker Ord, St | 98/- |4 1 jal payment 10% 
i | 33/e | ie ea Vatney ¢ Combe Del. Sik. (tt AG t two yearly divs. oy. ' “”) ield basis, €9 -58%. or 
— - ( ) Iv. 23% tax free yield basis, 274% 
a) loterim div. (k) Inchudes 
(h) Allowing for exchange. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


BRANCHES: 


Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Mandalay Mombasa Colon 


Aden and Cochin 
Aden Point (S. India) 


Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Briti 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakura ELA. 


Calcutta Kandy Rangoon , 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 

Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ss oo» es» Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... «oe £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken, 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranveed .\ the 
Australian Governmen . 
Panking and Exchange Bus:ness of every vweseri transacted. Banker 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Govcrnmen’ 
of the State of Queensland. the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia. the Government of the 
State of Tasmania. Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia Agencies 
areopen at 3,048 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth, 
As at 30th June, 1945—Genera! Bank Balances aos ee» £A4.451,095,525 








Branches an. Agenere: 
throughou Austratia 


Sav Bank Balances us ma § 367,559,340 
Note Isaue wes ood 195,097 356 
Rurai Credits rtment ... cok 2,503,625 
Mortgage Bank Department ... ood 1,752,835 
Other Items... ow ei a 24,311,911 

£A.1,042,325,592 





A. H. LEWIS. Mana.er 
icader Citice: 8, OLD JEWRY, €.6.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE. STRAND. W.C 


eR reign ee 





Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH 
€sTO. (eas 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, $.W.1, 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 
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BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Pai¢-up Capital * ves eee we wes $92,000,000 
Reserve Fund a es ond ... $24,000,000 
leal Assets over .-. 2600,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public throngh the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with . ou 
Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United Statés 
at New York, ; 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 

108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2, 


£. ©..MacDeop. Manager. 















ASSURANCE SOCYVETY LTD 


Established 189486. °°. ite & 
Head Office 188-190 Fleet Street, Loedon, B.C.4 
Enquire, stating age, for particulars 


Printed in Great Britain by St , Lrp.,_ Portugal St., 


op Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W-C.2. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL (SSVUED AND FULLY PAID UP . $20,000,00 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ~~ > “ge 7'4 901000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF FAEMBERS. . $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.Cc.3. 
Chief Manager: A Morse, C.1.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDI4 4Np 
THE FAR RAST, Ete. 
BONGKONG & SHANGHAL BANK (TRUSTEE) LiMitep, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England ana 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
prepared to act as Executes and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 
















Lloyds Bank 


LIMITED 
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EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 





Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost ? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank ? 


HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Cffice: OXFORD STREET. MANCHESTER, ! 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEE €15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - + 000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED_ .- £173.000,00) 










(1945 Accounts) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTEE 

Adult Education: Several vacancies for full-time tutors qualified t 
conduct ‘tutorial and W.E.A. classes, to reside in (a) Berks, Bucks an 
Oxon area, (b) North Staffordshire, (c) Kent, East Sussex. Subjects 
Moderm Histery, Economics, Polftics, Philosophy, Psychology, Liters 
ture.—Particulars from Secretary, Tutorial Classes Committee, Rewl) 
House, Wellington Square, Oxford. Closing date applications, 29th Jum 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 


Leeturer in Commerce required in the Department of Economies und 
Commerce. Salary range £400 to £650, with superannuat.on benefits 


Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications 
(six ‘eopies) should be sent not later than 22nd June. 


U.K,-DOMINION: WOOL DISPOSALS, LIMITED 
(KNOWN AS THE JOINT ORGANISATION) 


Has vacancies for men to fill the following key positions — snelil 

4a) Chiet Accountant, capable of taking full charge of the accounts ® 
the Organisation. 

4b) Assistant Accountant. 

4c} Qualified Ecqnomist/Statistician, jal basis 

Salaries and conditions of employment will be on a Con pert | a 
and ‘applications stating age, sdlary required, full particular | 
qualifications and experience, date when available to beg: duties ¢ 


‘names of at least two references, should be sent to the Chairmet 


U.K.-Dominion Woot Disposals, Ltd.; No. 8, Moorgate, London, ae 
‘within a fortnight of the date of appearance of this advertisemenM 
“ONDON. Managing Director of a large company requires a persiht 
/assixtant with previous commercial experience to be eee vil 
for oe ee hudgets and securing adherence to them nation # 
algo chave Tes wt, for weenie acumen’ eon’. ill pe give 
company’s rs, home. and. overseas, reference ‘onomish 
» to a graduate ih Boondheres-car "Box 219, The Econom 


Fr hh fn th ht ts tre tow 
OMOWING MARKET! CHARTS.—Inyestors who wish to 
Lofdon and/or Wall Street Market Charts are invited [0 Mag. 
descriptive leaflet and prospectus of our Service.—Char'=  % 
Reading Service, 127, The Promenade, Che}tenham, England. 







Economist Newspaper: -~ 


. CREMENTS Press Kingsway, London, W.C.2, Published by THE worry 
at Breitenham House. Lancaster Place. Strand, Landon, W.C.2. 1S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, Jue ' 
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